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Where tennis is an all-year sport 


mec 208" 


players favor DAVIS | Rackets 
strung with | VICTOR | GutStrings 








Wisconsin, with its beautiful campus on the shores of 
Lake Mendota, is placing renewed emphasis on tennis... both as a 
varsity sport and for all-student participation. Twenty-three outdoor courts, 
scattered throughout the campus, are kept in constant use by some 2000 tennis- 
playing students. In addition, two excellent clay courts have been built 


inside the University’s new million-and-a-half dollar sports arena. 


Carl E. Sanger, Tennis Coach 
at Wisconsin, has a distin- 
guished career as an amateur 
athlete, tennis coach and 
director of various athletic 
programs for the University. 
He graduated in the class of 
1934. He was appointed ten- 
nis coach in 1941 and, in years 
of service, is one of the deans 
of tennis coaches in the Big 


Ten Conference. 


These courts, reserved for all-year use by the tennis team, 
provide one of the country’s finest indoor tennis facilities. 
VICTOR GutsStrings 


FREE 
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DAVIS Rackets 
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affects your game. 
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SQUASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 





Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ . . . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 
. . . and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to show 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 
Dept. W, 163 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
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WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to WORLD 


TENNIS in my name as checked below: 


O One year $4.00 O Two years $7.00 
O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 


per year for subscriptions outside U. S., 


Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America.) 

| enclose $ D Bill me later. 
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Letters To The Editor 





Having just now returned from a 
summer abroad, I have only now been 
able to read the last three numbers of 
Worvp Tennis. I particularly enjoyed 
Edward C, Potter’s article on Norman 
Brookes, “The Wizard From Australia,” 
in the September number. Weil I re- 
member the awe inspired by the mighty 
Brookes in 1907 and for some years 
afterwards. Mr. Potter has made one 
slight error, however. In speaking of 
the five-set match between Brookes and 
Wilding in the Wimbledon tournament 
of 1907, he says: “It was the only time 
Brookes had to go so far.” But the fact 
is that, in a later round of this same 
tournament, Brookes was forced to play 
another five-set match to defeat Karl 
Behr. The score was 6-4, 6-2, 2-6, 3-6, 
6-1. After such a showing, whether Behr 
was highly regarded as a singles player 
or not, he certainly ought to have been. 

Clifford H. Bissell 
Berkeley, Calif. 


. . . 
Letter to Vinnie Richards 
My Dear Sportsman, 

I just want you to know that I got 
a great kick out of reading your article 
in the current issue of Wortp TENNIS, 
recalling so many of our dizzy exploits 
in the old days. I am amazed that you 
recalled the incidents so accurately, and 
I want to congratulate you on your in- 
teresting style and the general excellency 
of the manner in which you have treated 
the whole article. My best as always, 
dear boy, and I'll be looking forward 
to being with you for some laughs again 
before too long. 

Francis T. Hunter 
New York, N. Y. 
* - * 

In the November WT, Vinnie Rich- 
ards reminisces: “By contrast with the 
Olympic year, the season of 1925 was 
uneventful for me.” The year was by no 
means “uneventful” for those of us who 
watched Vinnie play what I think must 
be accounted one of the truly “great” 
matches of all time. It was a Davis Cup 
test—the best-of-five-sets in the West 
Side Stadium. His opponent was Little 
Bill Johnston and it was generally be- 
lieved to be a grudge match. Little Bill 
was miffed over Vinnie having been 
selected in his stead for a singles berth 
in the Davis Cup Challenge Round of 
1924. The selection had been made, 
much to Johnston’s chagrin, on the basis 
of Richards’ win over him in a com- 
paratively insignificant best-of-three-sets 
East-West match. 


Thus the stage was set for stirring 
drama. The degree to which it wa; 
achieved can be learned from the file 
of ALT. The full five sets were required: 
both players had several match points 
and Johnston ultimately made one of 
them good. Had it been a Wimbledon or 
Forest Hills final, as it very well could 
have been in view of the caliber of the 
players, the history of “great” matches 
would be starting off with this one. 

As a dividend for the fans of thaif 
same week, three additional test matches, 
featuring Richards-Williams vs. Tilden- 
Johnston, were played to determine what 
pair would carry the doubles standard 
in the Cup Tie with France. Each of the 
three tests went the five-set limit, as ] 
recall, with the Bills having the edge in 
two of them. The Selection Committee, 
as usual, had a problem (it is too bad 
the 1957 Committee hasn’t the same 
kind) because the two Bills wanted and 
thought they ought to play both singles 
and doubles. Vinnie and Dick got the 
call, however, and as Vinnie reports, 
the Challenge Tie was a sweep for the 
United States—but a somewhat por 
tentous one. 

Robert C. Hynson 


Laurel, Miss. 
* * 





* 

In his “Reminiscences” article in the| 
November issue, Mr. Richards seems 
to be particularly biased against the| 
French people. On reading his stories, 
anyone not acquainted with my fellow. 
countrymen might think they treat all 
foreign players with great discourtesy, 
if not outright dishonesty. French peo- 
ple are not without nationalistic feel- 
ings, and strong ones at that, but are 
other nations any less proud of their 
champions? Are other peoples less 
blameless? Take, for instance, the 
American spectators who behaved 8 
disgracefully during the pitiful Le 
elen-Mallory match. The French Cham- 
pion walked out on the court a sick 
woman, but on no occasion was she 
given any mark of the respect accorded 
a member of the weaker sex. Instead she 
was hissed and abused! 

I feel that Mr. Richards was partic: 
ularly unjust toward Jean Borotra—a 
man who has fought so gallantly until 
the point of exhaustion in so many 
memorable matches. 

Simon Terzaghian 
Paris, France 
* * * 

I can well recall the days when al 

most every tennis match (with the ex 
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1 New Pancho Gonzales Model 

Eye appeal and excellent playing character- 
istics combine to make this re-designed Gon- 
zales signature model a real value. Laminated 
maple, steam-bent maple throat of longer 
design; vari-colored plastic trim. In red and 
white. With Multi-Filament Nylon—$12.45. 


2 New Doris Hart Model 


Feel and fashion are sure to make this re- 
designed Hart signature model a real favorite 
with the ladies. With pink throat and sides, 
rest natural color; vari-colored plastic trim. 
Available in ladies’ special weights. With 
Multi-Filament Nylon—a real buy at $12.45. 
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witha smile 










The smashing, con- 
trolled service thot 
wins games is a basic 
for sound tennis. June- 
man = is — 
designed to provide you 
with this always clean, 
sherp, satisfying serv- 
ice. Ask for Junemon 
Genuine Gut at your 
re-string shop or sport- 
ing geods store. 


J 


the E. P. JUNEMAN 
corPeo TION 
1100 W. 47th Place Chicago 9, Ill. 
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GAR MULLOY 









When in Denver 
please give us 
a call—and we'll 
play a set or two. 








ception of those summarized by Alli- 
son Danzig) was reported unintelligibly. 
| became accustomed to reading de- 
criptions to the effect that Bitsy Grant 
blasted Ellsworth Vines off the court or 
that Vines outsteadied Bitsy. If Tilden 
resorted to slices, loops and drop shots 
to break up an opponent’s game, the 
writer only revealed that Bill’s oppon- 
ent “somehow seemed to falter.” In sum. 
if you didn’t see the match, you didn’t 
have the faintest idea of what had 
happened, 

The contrast today, when matches are 
described by writers who are not only 
articulate but are master technicians as 
well, puts your magazine so far ahead of 
any predecessor that it is like day over 
night. At last we get meat, not the fat 
of ignorant verbiage. Here is one who 
hopes that Talbert, Mulloy, e¢ al. will 
continue to take the trouble to do a real 
job. 

Jack Barnaby 
Harvard Tennis Coach 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * x 


Loose As Ashes—Yours Truly 

After veteran Gardnar Mulloy scored 
his upset victory in the Wimbledon 
doubles last summer, the British Broad- 
casting Company interviewed him in an 
an overseas broadcast which I was fortu- 
nate enough to catch. Any theories, the 
interviewer wanted to know, on how he 
happened to play so well? Gar allowed 
that he was thoroughly relaxed. And 
what did he do to relax himself? Among 
other things, revealed Mr. Mulloy, he 
made several between-match visits to 
the London Aquarium to gaze at fish. 
To relieve tension Gar stated that noth- 
ing—but nothing—compares with a nice 
leisurely session of fish-watching. 

Possessing a tennis game that can 
stand drastic improvement in seven or 
eight respects, I am a man pathetically 
eager to profit by any hint dropped my 
way. A few weeks later, when I played 
my first-round match in our annual club 
handicap doubles, not more than three 
or four points had passed before my 
partner remarked, “Your forehand 
doesn’t look so hot.” I nodded in agree- 
ment. “Pardon me a moment,” | said. 
I then went into the clubhouse lobby 
where an impressive tankful of fish was 
on display, and for several minutes | 
gazed at them—concentrating on gup- 
pies. 

Returning to the court, I played a few 
more points and was gratified to hear 
my partner remark, “Your forehand 
looks quite a bit better. But,” he added, 
“that backhand! Brother, is it from 
hunger!” Chastened but not utterly de- 
moralized, I replied, “Uno momento,” 


giving it the Italian treatment. | th 
took another trip to the tank where 
found a collection of angel fishes 
ticularly relaxing. 

Again I returned to the scene of aetig 
and succeeded in hitting several bad 
hand drives which, if not Rosewallj 
at least went over the net—an ace 
plishment which drew some mild 
proval from my cohort. It then bee 
my turn to serve, and when the gar 
had finished he observed, “Three doubj 
faults in one game I do not consider 
particularly impressive performane:’ 
“In that case,” I retorted, “just bid 
your time.” I lingered a little longer 
the fish tank this time, and I was go; 
trigued with some beautiful _ strip 
specimens that I became the acme ; 
relaxation. Somebody could have fir 
a cannon and | wouldn’t have moved 
muscle. 

And Ill bet we would have won th 
match if we had continued. Only troub] 
was that when I returned to the co 
I discovered our opponents had talke 
the umpire into defaulting us. Would 
you know we'd have to run up against 
couple of bum sports right off the reel 

*Parke Cummings 
Westport, Conn. 


*% * * 


In the November issue of Wor tp Te 








NIS, the caption under a picture on p 
56, concerning the Hudson Departme 
of Youth program, should have r 
“City of Hudson, New York, which 
located in Columbia County” rather th 
“Hudson County, New York.” We a 
proud of our tennis program and wa 
to take this opportunity to thank y 
for including a shot of one of our pr 
grams. We feel it is a unique coor 
nated effort in promoting tennis am 
could be duplicated in any communi 
in the U. S. A. 

Louis A. Pierro 

Department of Youth 

Hudson, N. Y. 


* * * 





On page 64 of the November issu 
you featured one of the most amazi 
feats of strength ever to be presented | 
modern literature. Tony Trabert is li 
ing a 120 lb. girl with one arm. If} 
arm had been inverted the other wa 
it would seem a little more possible. 
must have the world’s strongest wris 
Can you tell us if this is trick phot 
graphy? If it isn’t, many of the bo 
here believe that Tony should join 
circus. Also, is he gritting his teeth 
smiling? 

Jim Brooks 
Darrow School 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 


P. S. Some of my friends have told 


= 











*Mr. Cummings is the author of ‘“‘American 


Tennis,” 


the history of the game in the United States 
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“THIS 
HIRT | 
LIKE! | 


si says Lew Hoad, 


World Famous Tennis Professional 
“At last I’ve found a shirt that really ‘feels’ right. I can play in it...I can live in it...I can recommend 
it to my friends!” 


That’s “Match Point’ with Swiss rib action-sleeve inserts that eliminate binding, assure comfort in action. 
Truly a free swinging style for every sport. Designed with a Kangeroo emblem on front, and with fashion 
collar and cuffs. “Match Point” is a washable, combed cotton mesh knit garment you'll like too. See the entire 
Lew Hoad line of Sportswear by Puritan. “Match Point” retail price: $5.00. Colors: White, Beige, Caro- 
lina Blue, Grey, Canary, Black, Jockey Red, Middy. 


THE NEW ACTION-SLEEVE SPORTSHIRT BY... 


PURITAN 


PURITAN SPORTSWEAR CORPORATION, Altoona, Pa. Sales offices: Empire State Bidg., N. Y., LAckawanna 4-5153  e Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Buffalo. 
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TENNIS BOOKS 


1, WINNING TENNIS by Frank 
Sedgman. Foreword by Harry Hopman. 
The basic strokes, court craft and the 
rules, as told by one of the world’s 
greatest players. $3.95. 


2. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Little Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations. $3.00. 


8. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION- 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 
photos. $2.95 and $1.00. 


4. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. $1.95. 


5. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A prominent California 
coach collaborated with a sports artist 
to produce this book. $1.95. 


6. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and _photo- 
graphs. $1.95. 


7. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. $4.00. 


8. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Driver. A complete tennis man- 
ual, amply illustrated for the tennis 
instructor. $4.00. 


9. TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 

by Helen Driver. Simple instructions 
for learning the nine strokes and im- 
proving court strategy. $2.00. 


10. TENNIS WITH HART by Doris 
Hart. The autobiography of a great 
champion written with charm and 
warmth. $2.75. 


11. CHAMPION IN EXILE, by Jaro- 
slav Drobny. The forthright, amusing 
and always frank biography of the 
1954 Wimbledon champ. $3.00. 


12. THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert and Bruce Old. An ex- 
traordinarily valuable book. $4.95. 


18. PARDON ME, YOUR FORE- 
HAND IS SHOWING by Axel Kauf- 
mann. A great collection of stories, 
poems and articles. $2.75. 
WORLD TENNIS 
Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books: 
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that if you don’t run some decent. pic- 
tures of Karen Hantze, they will take 
the matter to Congress! 

* * * 

That was no trick photography! I put 
my racket against the girl’s hips, and she 
jumped off the wall which appears in 
the photo. I was following her with my 
racket when she jumped and the picture 
was snapped, She dances in the Riviera 
chorus line and she had no trouble leap- 
ing. My name’s Simpson, not Sampson. 

Tony Trabert 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * * 

There have been several letters in WT 
lately about junior rankings and “un- 
lucky birthdays.” I’m still not very clear 
on the rules. In England, we have two 
classes—under 18 and under 15—and 
the competitor's age on the day the 
tournament begins or the day entries 
close is the one that counts. Also, would 
you please tell me what the National 
Jaycees are? 

Mary Green 
Bexleyheath, Kent 

Under the American rules, a player 
whose 15th birthday falls in the current 
year, regardless of the month, may play 
in the 15-and-under event the entire 
year. However, if a player's 15th birth- 
day falls in December, he is ineligible 
to play the following month (which is 
the next calendar year) and he is there- 
fore deemed to have a “bad birthday.” 
The National Jaycees (National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce) hold city and 
state tournaments in both Junior and 
Boys’ divisions, the winners being eligi- 
ble tocompete in the nation-wide Jaycees. 

* * * 

There was an error in the results of 
the Paul Duffield Tournament in Mat- 
toon, Ill., Sept. 3, as shown on page 63 
of the November issue of WorLD TEN- 
nis. The correct results of the Junior 
Girls’ Singles were: Susan Sterrett de- 
feated Marie Edwards, 5-7, 7-5, 6-4. 

E. B. Sterrett 
Peoria, Ill. 
* * * 

I was pleased to see Ronnie Holm- 
berg’s picture on the cover of your De- 
cember issue. It wasn’t long ago that I 
umpired his match against Paul Cranis 
when they were in the Junior division of 
the city-wide tournament. I knew then 
that Ronnie was slated for bigger things. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Billy Talbert and Don 
Budge for putting on an exhibition at 
the Central Park tennis courts this past 
summer. It does more good than they 
realize. Everyone gets a thrill out of 
seeing a celebrity, and the up-and-com- 
ing tennis players got a big kick out of 
their appearance. It would certainly be 
appreciated if some of the other top- 
ranking players who live in the New 


York area would stop over at Centr 
Park and answer our questions, 

Gus Campise 

Bronx, N. Y. 


Me * * 


With utter confusion did I read EF, 
Potter’s world rankings in your Novenfl 
ber issue. | am not attempting to give 
my rankings, but may | ask how th 
two South African girls, Sandra Rey 
nolds and Renee Schuurman, are y 
even included amongst those girls why 
came even close to the rankings? Say 
dra, a Wimbledon quarter-finalist, ang 
Renee have proved superior to some of 
those who are ranked, and while 
recognize that single encounters canno 
determine conclusively a superiority, | 
still feel that these two girls’ perfor 
ances in Europe this year warrant 
fairer estimation of the few “worthy 
to wear the crowns of the 1957 cham 
pions.” Admittedly, these two do nol 
hold the first two places in the Sout} 
African rankings, but this factor along 
shouldn’t discredit their performance, 

B. Nattrass 
Durban, South Africa 
* * * 

I was very much interested to see 4 
picture of R. Lindley Murray in thé 
financial section of the New York Times, 
The directors of the Marine Midland 
Corporation had elected him a member 
of the board, and the paper also stated 
that Murray was chairman and chief 
executive officer of the Hooker Electro. 
chemical Company. He evidently made 
the First Ten in the business world also, 
I well remember exactly 40 years ago 
this September I saw my first big-time 
tennis match. It was between Murray 
and a very excellent player from Cali 
fornia by the name of Strachan. Mur 
ray’s terrific left-handed service and 
acrobatic close-in volleying was some 
thing to remember. He went on to beat 
Tilden both that year and the next, and 
then more or less disappeared from the 
tennis world. 

I remember on that same trip to New 
York I also saw the young boy Vincent 
Richards, in white linen knickers, de 
feating an opponent with consummate 
ease. He was so short he had to hit most 
of the balls over his head, but he com 
trolled the ball just as though he had 
it on a string. 

I will finish this letter, like most old: 
timers, with an all-time amateur rank 
ing: 1, Tilden; 2, Johnston; 3, Perry: 
4, Budge; 5, Vines; 6, Gonzales; 7) 
Sedgman; 8, Lacoste; 9, Cochet; 10 
McLoughlin. The greatest shot-make 
who ever lived was, in my opinion, 
Norris Williams. When his game wa} 
right, he played a brand of tennis tha 
was unbelievable in its perfection. 

John C. Hager 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Ashaway Braided Racket String. 
That “PING” means it’s made stronger to string tighter 


. . smash harder. . 









There’s no sweeter sound than the sharp, clear ‘‘PING’’ of 


. wear better. Ashaway Braid ‘‘bites” 


the ball more firmly, for sharper control, better cut and spin. 
And, because it’s moisture immune, its extra liveliness 


lasts longer. 


For the finest game you can put in your racket, specify 
16-gauge Ashaway Pro-Fected Tournament Stringing. It 
actually costs less than any string of equal playing quality. 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED 


| PRO-FECTED 


STHING 





\,. Stringing Cost: 


(15 or 16 gauge) 


(Ebony Spiral) 


Approximate 
Tournament 


Tennis: $6 


Badminton: $4 
(20 gauge) 


ASHAWAY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ashaway, R. I. 





ASHAWAY MULTI-PLY 


(Green Cross) 
Approximate 
Stringing Cost: 
Tennis: $5 

(15 gauge) 
Badminton: $3 
(719 gauge) 
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The Cover 
Australia’s Ashley Cooper has 
been accorded the No. 1 spot in 
the 1957 world rankings. He _ is 








= Egypt: THOMAS CLARKE Mexico: FRANCISCO LONA LID ; ; 
: Australia: JIM RUSSELL Australian National Champion and 
; Scandinavia: New England: MIDGE BUCK Wimbledon and Forest Hills runner- 
SOREN HOJBERG Ireland: GUY JACKSON cw append: up, but despite his fine record in 
and AXEL KAUFMANN major events he has never yet played 
Northern California: South Africa: SISSY LEACH in a Davis Cup match. The defectio 
luy efection 
FRANK SMITH and ARTHUR GOLDMAN South mae va — of Ken Rosewall and Lew Hoad to 
: , ; the professional ranks gives Cooper 
pouthern: BOBBY PIATT ge VON PLANNER his first chance to make a showing 
fouthern California: Middle West: in the Challenge Round. Vital statis- 
NOLAN McQUOWN France: GIL DE KERMADEC MARY HARDWICK tics: he was born in Melbourne on 
September 15, 1936 and began to 
Photography, England: ARTHUR COLE of Le Roye Productions; Europe, KENNETH HOWELL; play at the i waa He won a 
Wrest Coast, LAWRENCE SCHILLER; East Coast, MAX HAAS, PETER SCHROEDER SE tick steed, te meee ae 
(ontributors: WILMER ALLISON, MERCER BEASLEY, ARNOLD BEISSER, DON BUDGE, | Mivional. clicult in Nook He fas 
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PASSING SHOTS 


by NED POTTER 


HERE HAVE BEEN so many loose 

statements—let us say guesswork 

about the professional side of the 
open tournament question that it is re- 
freshing to read an authoritative dis- 
cussion of the subject by no less an 
authority than Jack Kramer himself. In 
an article which appeared in the Novem- 
ber issue of British Lawn Tennis and 
Squash, Jack comes finally to the con- 
clusion that “When it does happen it 
will make the game bigger and better, 
but I do not think it will come for eight 
or ten years, maybe more.” In reaching 
this conclusion, Jack emphasizes the 
many difficult steps which must be taken 
but, at the same time, he eectively puts 
to rest the bogeyman of the anti-open 
adherents—that, if an open were to be 
held, the professionals would grab all 
the chips. 

To gain a full appreciation of Jack’s 
point of view one should read the entire 
article but, without distorting his argu- 
ment, certain pertinent comments are 
worth noting. 

“I am sure open championships would 
be for the good of the game. I don’t 
know whether they would hurt amateur 
tennis, hurt professional tennis or help 
both . . . As to whether it would help 
Jack Kramer personally, I do not know 
what spot I would occupy in the world 
of open championships . . . I am very 
happy the way it is now, but if a pro- 
gramme could be laid out which would 
help everybody, it is safe to say that 
all the boys who are associated with 
me would be very happy to cooperate. 

“They (the British opponents of open 
tournaments) fear that if Wimbledon 
became open, all that money would not 
go to the amateur game but to promoters 
like myself and players such as Gon- 
zales and Hoad. Of course, that cannot 
be allowed to happen. Any move that 
is going to be made to merge the two 
games for a few times each year must 
help tennis as a whole. Any move that 
is going to take badly needed funds from 
any organization that is helping tennis 
cannot be allowed to happen. (Italics 
are Kramer’s.) 

“T have been asked if players like 
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Gonzales, who are used to winning tour- 
naments that yield a big return, would 
be prepared to risk their reputations in 
open competition for comparatively 
small prizes. The champions would al- 
most be forced to play if an open cham- 
pionship is ever held. All my contracts 
with players have them playing in cham- 
pionships right now for purses of 
$10,000 and upwards. They are de- 
lighted to do that, though they don’t 
want to do so too much.” 

Jack then describes the system used in 
golf and comments on the Art Larsen 
benefit: “The crowds appeared to like it, 
for the Armory was packed and the pro- 
moters must have wished they had hired 
Madison Square Garden . . . It was a 
great success and I think something in 
the neighborhood of $20,000 was raised. 
Possibly a similar system might be 
adopted and the USLTA stage an open 
tournament from which the _ profits 
might go to, say, the junior development 
fund. 

“The special reason I am trying to get 
more tournaments going is because it 
is a crime that some of the players who 
have turned professional and played one 
or two tours have then had to go out 
and find other means of livelihood. I am 
always having to find new talent to 
draw in the crowds, and they fall out 
before they are over the hill.” 

All this seems to us to be a confirma- 
tion, on the highest possible level, of 
many of the thoughts expressed in this 
column last month. 


Percy Rogers’ article, “The Case for 
the Negative”, makes a suggestion that 
goes far beyond anything proposed 
heretofore, that is, that we pay no 
expenses to amateur players. One won- 
ders, if this should ever come about, 
how many amateurs would still be play- 
ing the game. Mr. Rogers also claims 
that only the affirmative side of the open 
question has been presented in sports 
magazines and newspapers. If this is 
true—and we doubt it—may it not be 
because the negative side is represented 
by those who are so satisfied with the 
status-quo, even with its obvious weak- 


nesses, that they refuse even to consid 


an alternative? The old journalist} 
maxim that “Dog bites man is not news! 
would seem to be the answer to My 
Rogers’ complaint, 


That there is a considerable publi 
sentiment for an open tournament js 
evidenced by a letter which appeared jy 
the October number of British Lau 
Tennis and Squash, signed by A, R 
Hodges of London Road, S, E. 23: “The 
comments of your Editorial Director jy 
your August issue seem to be typical 
of the muddled thinking that prevails in 
the world of Lawn Tennis and_ indeed 
other sports over the so-called ‘Ama. 
teur/professional’ problem. Mr. C. ¥, 
Jones says that, as an ‘amateur’ or. 
ganisation, the ILTF must be concerned 
with ‘amateurism’, and he refers to the 
sums that ‘amateur’ tennis have pro. 
vided to the Australian and_ British 
LTA’s. 

“If ‘Lawn Tennis generally’ were sub. 
stituted for the word ‘amateurism’ and 
the words ‘amateur’ were omitted alto. 
gether, I would have no quarrel with 
the above opinion, but it is the use of 
the meaningless word ‘amateur’ at which 
I cavil. The facts are that the Lawn 
Tennis public provide revenue from 
which a number of players receive 
remuneration in varying amounts and 
by various devices. 

“The Lawn Tennis authorities are 
trying to preserve an artificial distinc. 
tion (as between ‘amateur’ and ‘profes. 
sional’) of their own creation and at the 
same time are endeavouring to circum 
vent their own artifice by such methods 
as legalising of broken time payments, 
etc., etc., etc. Through this obsession of 
the authorities, a considerable amount 
of revenue from the Lawn Tennis pub- 
lic goes solely to the promotion of 
players of the ‘professional’ circuits 
whilst the top class ‘amateurs’ are denied 
the experience and the public the spec: 
tacle of match play against the ‘profes 
sional’ stars. 

“T venture to suggest that most o/ 
the problems would disappear if Law 
Tennis adopted the principle that Mr. 
Jones states is now applying in Table 
Tennis, namely that there are no sud 
animals as ‘amateurs’ and ‘professionals 
but merely players. It would, of course, 
be necessary to ensure that the scale o 
rewards to players left sufficient re 
sources over for the future developmen} 
of the game. However, most reputable 
businesses manage to pay adequalt 
directors’ fees and still provide fo 
staff training schemes and _ rebuildin 
projects and I do not doubt that, if t 
Lawn Tennis organisations concern 
themselves a little more with organisé 
tion and a little less with ‘amateurism, 
they could do the same.” 
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Hear-Tru 
fo. 
The 

Bellevie «. 
Biltmore 


Sturdy Resiliency 


Insures True Bounce 


Attractive Green Color 


Maximum Playing Time 


Minimum Maintenance 


Perfect Playing Surface 


For the world’s finest tennis 
— where only the best courts 
will suffice — HAR-TRU is 


' the choice of experts. 


For further information, 


write: 


Her-Tru — 


Corporation 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 








The Belleview-Biltmore Hotel in Clearwater, Florida, has three Har-Tru tennis courts 


and an active tennis program. The photograph was taken from the South Wing 
of the hotel, which overlooks Clearwater Sound. The tennis professional is Walter 


Lyons, who is at the Skytop Club in Skytop, Pennsylvania, during the summer. 


This lovely resort is one of many hotels and clubs featuring the Har-Tru installation. 
The fine surface eliminates daily maintenance problems, saves wear and tear on 
the balls, and is glare-proof. Play on Har-Tru and enjoy the world’s finest tennis 


surface. 
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Vic Seixas receives the No. 1 ranking in the United States. He was ranked No. 7 
in 1948 and has been in the First Ten since 1950. He was No. 1 in 1951 and 1954 
and No. 3 last year. Photo, Lawrence Schiller. 


THE MEN'S 
NATIONAL RANKINGS 


by ARTHUR KAISER 


Chairman, Men‘s Ranking Committee 
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This is the fifth successive year jy 
which I have reported the action of th 
Men’s Ranking Committee in determin. 
ing the positions of the top America 
men in both singles and doubles and th 
leading father-and-son doubles team, 
There are many difficult problems tha 
arise each year, and as we know of no 
infallible formula for determining rank. 
ing, we endeavor to solve each problem 
as well as we can by careful examination 
of the records, 

This year we had a most unusual cas 
of a player who had beaten the No, 4 
man but who had also lost to No. 21, to 
a player rated “Class A” and to an up. 
ranked player. Where were we to place 
him? Another man defeated the No. 1] 
and No. 13 players but lost to No. 26, 
Again, where should we rank him? Each 
year the members of the Ranking Com. 
mittee sit down together from | p.m 
to as late as midnight to discuss the 
merits of each player’s record after we 
have spent many hours during the pre. 
ceding weeks studying the data. 


Consistency is one of the basic factors 
in determining position. A player with 
good wins and no bad losses is given 
the edge over the inconsistent player. A 
player who has a better record during 
June, July, August and September will 
be given precedence over one whose best 
record was before June or after Septem 
ber. Again, the player who has a better 
record in tournaments in the United 
States will be given the nod over the 
player who makes a good showing in 
Europe but who is disappointing in the 
States. The player with the long record, 
all other things being equal, is looked 
upon more favorably than he who com 
petes in only a few tournaments, for the 
former has put his neck upon the block 
repeatedly and could therefore be ex 
pected to have more losses. 

This year we had a peculiar problem 
in that the Australians were obviously 
not keyed up to top performance while 
playing in this country, the main excep- 
tion being in the National Champion 
ships. Consequently, the Committee felt 
that it must discount to a certain extent 
the wins of American players over Aus 
tralians in singles. We endeavor to place 
each player in relation to one or more 
other players. Occasionally Player “X” 
seems to outrank Player “Y”, yet “Y” 
has defeated “X” more than once. One 
defeat may not be conclusive, but two 
or more, particularly if they are deci 
sive, can switch the position of these two 
players. Our business is to rank players 
on results alone, rather than on the 
basis of their potentialities. If the latter 
were the case, we would have had to 
rank Ham Richardson close to the top. 
Instead, we omitted him from considera 
tion because he had not played enough 
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Men's Singles. Vic Seixas, 2. Herb 
Flam, 3. Dick Savitt, 4, Gil Shea, 5. 
Barry MacKay, 6. Ron Holmberg, 7. 
Tut Bartzen, 8. Whitney Reed, 9. Alex 
Olmedo, 10. Grant Golden, 11. Bill 
Quillian, 12. Mike Green, 13. Sammy 
Giammalva, 14. Tom Brown, 15. Noel 
Brown, 16. Mike Franks, 17. Armando 
Vieira, 18. Harry Van Rensselaer, 19. 
Gardnar Mulloy, 20. Dave Harum, 21. 
Tony Vincent, 22. Irv Dorfman, 23. 
Donald Dell, 24. Sid Schwartz, 25. Max- 
well Brown, 26. John Brownlow, 27. 
Norman Perry, 28. Art Andrews, 29, 
John Cranston, 30. Roger Werksman, 
31. Crawford Henry. 

Class A. Earl Buchholz, George Ball, 
Norman Brooks, Nick Carter, Paul 
Cranis, Chris Crawford, Bill Crosby, 
Bobby Delgado, Johann Kupferburger, 
Bill Lurie, Eddie Sledge. 

Insufficient Data. Jack Frost, Cliff 
Mayne, Jerry Moss, Eddie Moylan, 
Budge Patty, Ham Richardson, Hugh 
Stewart. 

Men’s Doubles. 1. Gardnar Mulloy- 
Budge Patty, 2. Ham Richardson-Vic 
Seixas, 3. Mike Franks-Mike Green, 4. 
Art Andrews-Crawford Henry. 5. Sam- 
my Giammalva-Barry MacKay, 6. Craw- 
ford Henry-Ron Holmberg. 






Recommendations of Men’s Ranking Committee 


Father and Son Doubles. |. Harry 
Hoffman & Harry Jr., 2. Adm. James 
M. Farrin & James S., 3. Guadalupe 
Delgado & Robert, 4. Robert S. Bow- 
ditch & Robert Jr., 5. Harrison F. Row- 
botham & Robin, 6. Cecil Powless & 
John, 7. Everett Hicks & Donald, 8. 
Leslie J. FitzGibbons & Herbert S., 9. 
Abe Golden & Grant, 10. C. Maxwell 
Brown & C. Maxwell Jr., 11. Frank A. 
Froehling & Frank A. III, 12. Hugh 
Lynch & Hugh III, 13. Jacob Greenberg 
& Seymour, 14. Arthur Neilsen & Arthur 
Jr., 15. William E. Miller & William T., 
16. Carroll Harrington & Robert, 17. 
Hugh F. Quinn Jr. & Hugh F. III, 18. 
Bradford W. Warner & Bradford A. Jr., 
19. Harry F. Wolf & John F., 20. Wil- 
liam McClung & William, 21. Chauncey 
D. Steele Jr. & Chauncey III, 22. Richard 
Williams & Richard III, 23. William 
Bond & William Jr., 24. Mr. Ranney 
& Gilbert, 25. Donald M. Hill Jr. & 
Donald M. III, 26. John W. Thompson 
Jr. & Anthony J., 27 Frank B. Cutts & 
William B., 28. Roland Negri & D. 
Barry, 29. William W. Vinal & LeRoy, 
30. Robert Biddle III & Robert IV. 

Insufficient Data. Leonard Prosser 
& Steve. 





tournaments in the United States, and 
he had not played enough American 
players to make it possible to place him. 
During the entire season he met only 
two Americans of high standing—Savitt 
and Giammalva. 

It is possible to argue for the change 
in position, either up or down, of almost 
every ranked player. The Committee 
tried to place each man in relationship 
to his fellow competitors. If you dis- 
agree with the rankings, try to make a 
complete ranking yourself. 

The data given below may be affected 
as a result of the Hard Court Champion- 
ships at La Jolla, the Sugar Bowl tourna- 
ment in New Orleans, the matches in 
Australia or the discovery of informa- 
tion to which we did not have access on 
November 23. If so, the Committee will 
recommend any changes deemed neces- 
sary to the Annual Meeting. 

The Men’s Singles 

The first four places in the singles 
rankings were awarded to men whose 
ages range from 29 to 34. There is no 
young Vines, Budge, Kramer or Gon- 
tales to top the list, albeit two young- 
sters received the No. 5 and No. 6 po- 
sitions. In order to be ranked under the 
USLTA rules, a singles player must 
play in one USLTA Championship and 
four other sanctioned tournaments in 
the United States or, as an alternative, 
he must play in eight sanctioned tourna- 
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ments in the United States. That rule 
bars Jack Frost, Gerald Moss, Clif 
Mayne, Budge Patty, Hamilton Richard- 
son and Hugh Stewart from numerical 
rankings, but because of their high 
standard of play they are placed in the 
“Insufficient Data” category, as allowed 
under Rule 16. To this group of players 
we have added Eddie Moylan because 
he discontinued playing tournaments 
after March 24, with the exception of 
one later event. Had he played more, 
he would undoubtedly have earned a 
good ranking. 

In order to determine the top posi- 
tions on the ranking list, we considered 
four players at one time. They were Vic 
Seixas, Herb Flam, Dick Savitt and Gil 
Shea, for their records are inextricably 
tied together. Seixas lost to Savitt in 
their only meeting. He won from and 
lost to Flam and defeated Shea twice. 
Flam, besides splitting with Seixas, de- 
feated Savitt on clay and on grass. 
Savitt beat Seixas and Shea, but lost 
to Flam twice. Shea defeated Flam 
twice, but lost twice to Seixas and once 
to Savitt. In order to fix each man’s 
position in relation to his rivals, we 
considered his record against others as 
well. Shea won only one minor tourna- 
ment in contrast to the other three, who 
won at least two major tournaments and 
two or three minor events. Shea is there- 
fore placed at No. 4. He cannot go 





Gibby Shea of Los Angeles earns the 

No. 4 spot, primarily because of two 

wins over Herb Flam. His highest previous 

ranking was No. 6 in 1955. Photo, Ken 
Howell. 
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Ron Holmberg of Brooklyn, N. Y., jumped 

from Class A to No. 6 and was named 

to the U. S. Davis Cup Team. Among his 

fine victories this year were wins over 

Flam, Shea, Davies, Bartzen and Krish- 
nan. 








Grant Golden of Chicago, victor over 

Ashley Cooper in the National Clay 

Courts, rates No. 10. He has a win over 

Flam but losses to Quillian and Max 
Brown. Photo, Haas. 
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ahead of Flam, even though he de- 
feated him twice, because his overall 
record is not nearly as good. 

Savitt might well be called a week-end 
and local player. His five major tourna- 
ments were only in the Eastern area, 
which easily qualifies him for a ranking. 
It is a player’s privilege to play in as 
few tournaments as he chooses, and it is 
commendable that Dick rates his busi- 
ness career ahead of tennis. Had he 
played more, he might well have been 
ranked higher or lower, although the 
latter possibility is far less likely. He 
lost to Doug Corley when injured and 
to Barry MacKay early in the season, 
although he afterwards defeated Mac- 
Kay quite handily at River Oaks. He 
won two major and two minor tourna- 
ments. Although he beat Seixas, his two 
losses to Flam, both in four sets, must 
rank him below Herb. If he had not had 
these two losses, he would undoubtedly 
be ranked No. 1 in the country. We 
placed him at No. 3, directly below 
Flam. 

Herbie has a record which is a little 
longer than Vic’s and very much longer 
than Savitt’s. He won two major tourna- 
ments and three minors, while Vic won 
two majors and four minors. Flam lost 
to Seixas in the National Clay Courts 
but won from him in the more important 
Forest Hills. Herb has a further edge 
over Vic in that he beat Savitt twice 
while Vic lost to him; he also defeated 
Mervyn Kose in five out of seven 
matches, whereas Vic won only one out 
of three. On the other hand, Seixas’ loss 
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record is far better than Flam’s. Vic has 
lost only three matches to American 
players—to Savitt, to Flam (whom he 
also beat), and to MacKay in early 
season (he defeated MacKay decisively 
afterwards). But Flam was beaten by 
Mike Franks (No. 16), Grant Golden 
(No. 10), Alex Olmedo (No. 9), Shea 
twice (No. 4) and Holmberg (No. 6). 
Vic received the No. 1 spot over Flam 
on the basis of his consistency. 

We were glad to see the No. 5 and 
No. 6 positions filled by Barry MacKay 
(No. 28 in 1956) and by Ron Holmberg 
(ranked only in Class A in 1956). The 
records of these two young men are the 
most encouraging results we observed 
from the rankings. MacKay’s outstand- 
ing victories were in the indoor tourna- 
ments and the National Intercollegiate 
Championships. In indoor matches he 
defeated Savitt, Seixas, Ulf Schmidt and 
Grant Golden, losing to Moylan and 
Flam. In the Intercollegiates he beat 
Dave Harum, Holmberg and Giam- 
malva. He also defeated Holmberg in 
the Blue and Gray tournament, which 
gives him two direct wins over Ron and 
therefore places him ahead of the latter. 
Barry has some bad losses—to Bill 
Quillian, Crawford Henry and Bert 
Brown—and if it had not been for those 
two direct wins over Holmberg, we 
would have had to place him at No. 6. 
Ron defeated Gil Shea, Tut Bartzen and 
Herb Flam, although he also lost to the 
latter. His weakest loss was to Dave 
Harum, who was ranked No. 20. 

Tut Bartzen has a sufficient but short 
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record. He has four wins over Vieira 
(No. 17), two over Golden (No. 10) 
and one over Reed (No. 8). He was not 
beaten by anyone ranked below him, 
and he has in his favor long matches 
against Savitt, Rose, Seixas and Holm- 
berg. Whitney Reed has a most incon- 
sistent record. He has victories over Ol- 
medo, Franks, Noel Brown, Tom Brown 
(three wins and one loss), and three 
wins over Vieira. He defeated both 
Ayala and Patty and lost a close match 
to each. He has losses to Gardnar Mul- 
loy, Jim Frolik and Ed Kauder. His de- 
cisive loss to Bartzen ranks him below 
Tut, but there is no one whose record 
is good enough to take the No. 8 spot 
away from him. He moves up from No. 
15. 

Alex Olmedo has a record of medium 
length, which includes a win over Noel 
Brown, Mike Green, Mike Franks and 
Gar Mulloy, and a win from and a loss 
to Flam. His worst loss was to Tom 
Brown in early season play. He is 
placed below Reed because of his direct 
loss to him. Grant Golden’s record in 
important tournaments is very short. 
He beat Flam, Vieira and Quillian, and 
he lost to Quillian. He was not beaten 
by anyone ranked below him, except for 
Quillian and Noel Brown (No. 25). He 
lost to Patty in a close match, but despite 
the shortness of his record it is better 
than that of anyone placed below him. 
Bill Quillian has moved up from No. 
20 in 1956 to No. 11. He had wins over 
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MacKay, Holmberg and Giammalva, 
and a win from and a loss to Golden. 


His loss to Vieira (No. 17) and to 
Willett, who is unranked, hurts his 
record. 


Mike Green jumps from No. 19 to No. 
12 because of his wins over Shea (as 
against three losses), Emerson, Mulloy, 
Howe and Hugh Stewart. His record is 
extremely consistent, his worst loss being 
to Olmedo (No. 9). This is a case where 
consistency gained him the twelfth posi- 
tion. Sammy Giammalva had a dis- 
appointing season, dropping from No. 
7 to No. 13 because of his losses. He 
split with Franks (No. 16) and Vieira 
(No. 17), and he lost to Cranston (No. 
29), Crawford (Class A) and Sledge 
(Class A). His good wins were over 
Contreras, Mal Anderson and Kosei 
Kamo, whom he defeated twice. The 
fourteenth spot is filled by Tom Brown, 
and at No. 15 is Noel Brown, who moves 
up from No. 24. Tom’s win over Reed 
and his win over Krishnan give him an 
edge over Noel, who beat Mike Franks 
twice. 

Mike Franks’ best win was against 
Herb Flam in early season. He beat 
Vieira and precedes him, but he lost to 
Tom Brown and Noel Brown twice in 
straight sets and is therefore ranked 
below them. Armando Vieira has a very 
long record, with as many losses as wins 
against ranking players. He has victories 
over Moylan, Rose, Quillian and Giam- 
malva, as against two losses. However, 





Oilman Dick Savitt, Eastern Grass Court 

and Westchester champ, has wins over 

Seixas, Richardson and Mal Anderson. He 
is ranked No. 3. Photo, Haas. 
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Alex Olmedo of Peru, now a Los Angeles 

resident, defeated Herb Flam to win the 

Southern California Championships and 

received the No. 9 position. Photo, Sam 
Cooper. 
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Barry MacKay of Ohio had a spectacular 
indoor record, having beaten the No. 1 
and No. 3 players. He moves from No. 


Northern California’s top player, Whitney Reed, won the California State Champion- 
ships and beat Tom Brown three times out of four. He ranks No. 8, ahead of 
Olmedo, whom he beat, and behind Bartzen, to whom he lost. Photo, Frank Smith. 


(Above) Texas’ Tut Bartzen lost to no 
players ranked below him but beat no 
players ranked above him, despite close 
matches with Seixas, Savitt, Rose and 
Holmberg. (Left) Herb Flam, placed at 
No. 2, received serious consideration for 
the No. 1 spot. He beat Vic Seixas at 
Forest Hills and was the only American 
to reach the semi-finals. Photo, Sandford. 


28 to No. 5. Photo, Schroeder. 


he was defeated by Brownlow, Contreras 
and Franks and is therefore placed only 
at No. 17. The next two positions are 


held by two oldsters—Henry Van Rens- 
selaer (age 34) and Gardnar Mulloy 
(age 44), neither of whom was ranked 
last year. The last player in the Second 
Ten is Dave Harum. The rest of the 
players who received numerical rank- 


ings, with the exception of Crawford 
Henry at No. 31, have wins spotted with 
losses but have not a sufficient number 
of wins to place them in the First 
Twenty. 

In addition to the thirty-one numeri- 
cally ranked players and the seven whom 
we placed in insufficient data, there 
are eleven more players whose record 
during the year, in the judgment of the 
Committee, was of a standard sufficient 
to warrant their being listed alpha 


betically under Class A. 


Men’s Doubles 


We were extremely disappointed with 
the doubles record of our American 
teams. Very few players combined to- 
gether consistently for the season, the 
notable exception being Franks and 
Green. The result is therefore a hodge- 
podge, only three teams having defeated 
any teams of prominence. We even con- 
sidered stopping at No. 3! The two teams 
ranked at No. 1 and No. 2 do not qualify 
for a ranking under Rule 12 (b), but 
they can be ranked on a unanimous de 
cision of the members of the Ranking 
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Committee present, under the exception 
provided for in the last paragraph of 
Rule 12. It is most regrettable to admit 
that only three teams played in enough 
tournaments and made a sufficient rec- 
ord to be ranked. 

A team whose combined age is 78 
years has won first place in the rank- 
ings. Budge Patty is 34 and Gardnar 
Mulloy is 44. Richardson and Seixas 
narrowly won the No. 2 spot from 
Franks and Green, the latter being the 
only team with a sufficient record to 
receive a cheerful ranking from the 
Committee. Had they not been beaten 
by Kimbrell and Tuero at the Pacific 
Southwest, they might well have been 
placed at No, 2. The next three teams 
have a very meagre record, which did 
not elicit any enthusiasm from us. We 
felt that it would be a travesty to place 
any more teams thereafter. 


















Father and Son Doubles 

Under our rules, a father and son 
team can be ranked if they play one 
USLTA Championship and one other 
sanctioned tournament in the United 
States or, in the alternative, two sanc- 
tioned tournaments in the States. This 
rule makes ranking very difficult, and 
the Committee feels that there are now 
suficient tournaments available to re- 
quire more play in order to earn a 





cular 
No. | 
. No, 








reras ' 
only ranking. We are recommending to the 
Annual Meeting a change in rule 12 






(1) so as to require play in one USLTA 
alloy Championship and one other sanctioned 
nked| tournament in the U. S. or, in the al- 







sond| ternative, three other sanctioned tourna- 

the} ments in the States. If adopted, this rule 
ank.| Will eliminate many teams from the 
ford} tankings and, at the same time, make it 
with} Possible for the Committee to make a 





ranking that would have more merit. 
There is no doubt about the ranking 
of the first five teams. The Hoffmans 
were not beaten and won the Cham- 
pionship. The Farrins were beaten only 









here| by the champions and thereby earned 
ord | the No. 2 spot. The Delgados also lost 
the| only to the No. 1 team, but their record 





isnot as good as the overall record of 
the Farrins. The Bowditches lost to the 
Delgados but defeated the Rowbothams 
and are therefore placed at No. 4. The 
Rowbothams have lost only to No. 2 and 
No. 4, and accordingly were rated No. 
5. The rest of the ranking is not very 
satisfactory, as often there were no di- 












to- 

the} tect comparative matches with other 
and} teams. The Prossers played only one 
ige| Match, and that was in the USLTA 





Championship: They were beaten by the 
champions in the first round at 10-8 in 





on 

rms} the third set. Since we have no other 
jify} data on them, we have placed them in 
but} Insufficient Data. We could not in justice 





to the other highly ranked teams place 
them numerically. 
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one rina ae cael 
Bob Howe has had an astonishing record in doubles play. He 
and Roger Becker were semi-finalists in the Wimbledon 
Doubles, he was a finalist with Darlene Hard in the U. S. 
National Mixed, and he has won 9 mixed doubles titles in 
the last five months. 


A SCHOOL TEACHER 
SEES THE WORLD 


by GEORGE McGANN 


Bob Howe, the 32-year old Sydney school teacher who 
rose from utter obscurity to become Australia’s 7th 
ranking player as the result of a self-financed tour of the 
world in 1954-56, had the distinction this year of being 
one of the first Western players to appear in a tournament 
in Moscow. 

Howe, a tall, rangy man who grips the racket with both 
hands on all backhand shots, has earned a reputation in 
his travels as one of the world’s finest doubles players with 
a variety of partners, both male and female. He was 
invited to Moscow after Wimbledon by Fred Perry, the 
English-born professional whom the Russians had appointed 
group leader of the Western players. Others in the Western 
group who played in the five-day tournament in Lenin 
Stadium, held as part of the Friendly Youth Games, in- 
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cluded Freddie Huber of Austria, Naresh Kumar of India 
lyo Pimentel of Venezuela, the Garrido Brothers of Cuba 
Eduardo Argon of Uruguay and Margaret Hellyer of 
Australia. 

Howe found the experience of playing in Russia and 
meeting the people a fascinating one which he hopes to 
repeat next year, The Russians, who appear determined to 
make tennis one of their important sports, intend to make 
this an annual event. The next one will probably be held 
in the Ukraine since the weather there is more suitable 
for tennis than the harsher climate of Moscow. 

“The Russians have an inferiority complex about tennis,” 
said Bob. “They realise that tennis is enormously im. 
portant as an international sport. They are determined to 
do as well in tennis as they have in the Olympic Games, 
They sent twenty observers to Wimbledon this year to 
learn all they could and to invite a group of players to go 
to Moscow. They observed every detail of the Wimbledon 
operation, from the training of ballboys to the housing of 
players, the recruiting of linesmen and all the rest.” 

At Moscow the Russians tried to produce the kind of 
tennis tournament their observers had witnessed at Wimble. 
don but fell rather wide of the mark. “Their engineers were 
in the dark about how to drain the clay courts, for example,” 
Bob told me. “So they laid drains in the middle of the 
courts under the nets. The courts sloped downhill from the 
baseline. In effect we were serving and running downhill 
to volley and racing back uphill for lobs. It was quite an 
experience. 

“They had a full complement of linesmen and ballboys 
for every match, though—something that cannot be said 
for every tournament I have played outside the Iron Cur. 
tain. They incorporated overtones of the Olympic Games 
into tennis. They set up the tournament in order to have 
consolation matches amongst losers to insure first, second 
and third place winners in each category. They erected a 
platform after the finals to honor the winners in the 
Olympic manner. The first, second and third place winners 
took their places on the platform as their national anthems 
were played with their flags behind them. It was all quite 
impressive, if not in the spirit of tennis as we know it. 

“We players were housed in the buildings of Moscow 
University, along with athletes participating in the Friendly 
Youth Games. This had its disadvantages, principally com 
cerning food. Eating turned out to be an actual ordeal. Most 
players from the West simply could not eat Russian food. 
One French girl fainted on the court one day from hunger. 
I was desperately hungry every evening after playing. The 
food was served buffet style. It was so unpalatable that I 
could not eat after the first few mouthfuls. I reached the 
semi-finals of the men’s singles against Javorski of Czecho- 
slovakia but was so weak I was on the point of collapse. 
Javorski beat me and went on to the final, where he lost to 
Freddie Huber. 

“Suzy Kormoczy of Hungary won the women’s singles. 
Kumar and Margaret Hellyer won the mixed doubles, and 
Kumar and Huber won the doubles. These players must 
have had better luck with their stomachs than the rest of 
us.” 

The current standard of play among the Russians is low, 
Bob said, and their number one player, Andreev, probably 
could not win inclusion among the top thirty of Australia 
“They need good coaching and plenty of international 
competition, but they seem willing to put money into ten 
nis, to build more courts, to import teachers and to copy 
the methods of other countries. Russian officials asked me 
all sorts of questions about the Australian youth develop- 
ment program. I gave them an outline of Australian coach- 
ing methods, particularly as regards the New South Wales 
area which I know best. 
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“Despite the hardships of life in Russia, even for visitors, 
| am eager to go back again. | was intrigued by the friendli- 
ness of the ordinary people, particularly towards anyone 
who speaks English. People kept coming up to me, trying 
out their knowledge of the English language with simple 
phrases. Many of them were teachers or professors, but a 
surprisingly large number of less educated folk know the 
language, too, | was never in a Russian home, partly be- 
cause | had only six days altogether in Moscow and five 
of them were taken up with tennis. The car driver who was 
assigned to us apologized for not asking me to his home, 
explaining that he and his wife and children shared a 
small apartment with his in-laws. The people are poorly 


| dressed, particularly the women, compared to other Euro- 


peans, but otherwise are not much different. 

“I made many friends among the ordinary Russians. One 
day I observed a Red Army officer, with his wife and small 
daughter, watching my match on a typically cold Moscow 
day, with the wind swirling through the vast Lenin Stadium. 
During an interval I went over to them and piaced my 
tennis jacket about the shoulders of the child and gave 
my towel to the wife. They spoke no English but made 
known their thanks by smiling and bowing. They were on 
hand for every one of my matches after that, in the same 
section. After I won my semi-final doubles match, the little 
girl came over to me on the court, made a curtsy and 
handed me a souvenir postcard of Moscow. I was touched 
by the gesture. It is one of the reasons I want to go back 
to Russia. I have no sympathy with their political system 
but it is interesting to find they are so like people anywhere 
else.” 

Howe considers his Russian visit the highlight of his 


In the 1957 Nationals, Bob defeated Jim Shakespeare 
(above), Mike Davies and John Cranston before losing to 
Herb Flam. Photo, Max Haas. 


World Tennis 


Howe had one season on the Florida Circuit, and invariably 
he was a doubles finalist. His companion is Aili Teslof, one of 
America’s best known umpires. Photo, Ken Howell. 


overseas tours from Australia, which began in 1954, as 
the result of a chance visit of a touring South African team 
to the small New South Wales town of Armidale, where 
he was a teacher of physical education in the local high 
school. Bob had been playing tennis since the age of four, 
when he first swung a heavy, solid plywood racket (ac- 
counting for his two-handed style) on the tennis court of 
his parents’ home in a suburb of Sydney. He played com- 
petitive tennis in school, but a hitch in the Australian air 
force as flight sergeant-navigator and subsequent study 
under a government-assisted plan for teaching had never 
given him the opportunity for consistent tournament tennis. 

A natural athlete, who excelled also in cricket and golf, 
Bob was just about the best tennis player in Armidale when 
Owen Williams and Abe Segal happened along on a tour 
of Australian cities and towns. Howe beat Segal, a member 
of the South African Davis Cup team, in a singles exhibition, 
and Bob and his local team-mate lost a close doubles con- 
test to Segal and Williams. 

“The South Africans spent the weekend with us, golfing 
and shooting,” Bob recalled. “They told me about their 
travels on the European tennis circuit, mentioning glamor- 
ous places like Rome, Monte Carlo, Paris and Wimbledon, 
and they asked me why I didn’t try my luck on the circuit. 
I was single, without any serious ties. My friends per- 
suaded me to ‘give it a go.’ Two weeks later I resigned my 
job at the Armidale High School and booked passage to 
England. An Australian sporting goods company had 
made advance arrangements for me, and I played my first 
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match in England, at the Sutton tournament, the sam 
afternoon I got off the ship. It was a great start for me, 
Roger Becker and I won the doubles in that event, and | 
have never failed to play at Sutton since.” 

That was the beginning of one of the most dramatic 
sweeps to international fame in tennis history. Howe wa 
29-years old when he went abroad, unranked in his hom 
state of New South Wales, to say nothing of the national 
scale, and virtually unknown to the top brass of Australiap 
officialdom, including the all-powerful Harry Hopman, 
Davis Cup captain and developer of youthful talent. I 
the following two years of international competition jn 
England, Europe, the Middle East, India and the Caribbean 
area, Howe established himself as a player of the first 
rank in doubles competition. His two-handed backhand 
makes him a formidable competitor in the left court. He 
seems to have more confidence and assurance in doubles 
than in singles, although he owns many notable wins over 
top players in singles. In his first attempt at Forest Hills 
this year, Howe defeated Jim Shakespeare in straight sets; 
Michael Davies, England’s most promising Davis Cup 
player, in five sets, and John Cranston (who had beaten 
Sammy Giammalva) in straight sets, before losing to Herb 
Flam in the round of sixteen. He reached the final in the 
mixed doubles at Forest Hills with Darlene Hard (they 
were unseeded) against Kurt Nielsen and Althea Gibson. 

As a doubles player, Howe has scored many notable 
victories. Perhaps his best-remembered performance in 
America was his feat in reaching the finals of U. S. National 
Indoors with Art Larsen in the Seventh Regiment Armory 
in New York in 1956, Abroad Howe has the kind of repu. 
tation which earns him repeated invitations to all tourna- 
ments on the international circuit. In fact, his popularity 
was such as to earn him the displeasure of the Tennis As 
sociation of Australia after he had been continuously away 
from his homeland for two years. They suspended his 
privilege of receiving expense monies, along with several 
other Australian players, after Wimbledon of 1956, on 
the ground that he was devoting more time to overseas play 
than he was to Australian competition. That meant, in 
effect, that Bob had to go home to Australia, since the facts 
of life, tennis-wise, are such that a player without other 
resources cannot exist on the circuit without expenses. 

But when he returned Bob found himself a tennis celeb- 
rity. The Tennis Association ranked him in seventh place 
on the basis of his foreign accomplishments, and he pro- 
ceeded to live up this ranking in his performances in 
doubles and singles in the National Championships, as 
well as various State Championships in which he had 
never competed before. 

Once rendered “respectable” by his return home, Howe 
became eligible for foreign play again and wasted no time 
in getting back to international competition. He departed 
Australia in the spring of this year, resuming play at his 
sentimental starting-point in Sutton and playing through 
Wimbledon, where he and Roger Becker lost to the eventual 
winners, Mulloy and Patty, in doubles. Then came the 
notable visit to Moscow, where Bob celebrated his thirty- 
second birthday, and his first visit to the National Cham- 
pionships at Forest Hills, after a slight detour in Montreal. 

This turned out to be an important side-step in his 
personal career since he met Denise Harang, daughter of 
Pierre Harang, president of Houbigant Perfumes and 4 
well-known American tennis official, at the Canadian tour 
nament. Latest word on Bob and Denise is that they are 
engaged to be married. What this will mean to Bob’s sub- 
sequent tennis career is not predictable. He has ambitions 
to become a member of the Australian Davis Cup team 
in the doubles competition. But with Denise by his side, 
Bob may prefer to return to the American scene. 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 
THE ARGENTINE 


by LLEWELLYN WILLIAMS 


Luis Ayala of Chile won his second Argentine singles title 
by defeating Michael Davies of England in the semi-finals 
and Enrique Morea of the Argentine in the final round. No 
one could stand up against the sustained net attack of 
Ayala, who dropped only two sets in the tournament. His 
magnificent volleying, great touch and fleetness of foot 
were too strong for his opponent in the title round, and a 
discouraged Morea, at his best in the 6-8 first set, went out 
in the next three, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. The biggest surprise of the 
men’s singles was Robert Haillet’s straight set victory over 
unsteady Roger Becker in the quarter-finals, 6-1, 6-4, 6-1. 
Most pleasing was the play of Miguel Olvera, a 17-year old 
from Ecuador who was also the sensation of the recent Mitre 
Cup and Patino Cup competitions. He played a fine quarter- 
final match against Ayala on the center court, and although 
he was beaten 7-5, 6-4, 6-3, he captured the admiration of 
the spectators with his splendid play and natural disposition 
for the game. 

June Hanson won the women’s crown without the loss 
of a set. In the semi-final, her steady drives, and fine place- 
ments subdued a dangerous Maria Tort. In the final round, 
she ran opponent Nora Somoza all over the court, dropping 
only two games to earn the title. The biggest upset of the 
singles was registered by Argentina’s fifth ranking Margarita 
Zavalia, who beat Chile’s Carmen Ibarra, then had double 
match-point against Mrs. Somoza in the semi-finals. 


Results on Page 56 





Winner of the women’s singles was June Hanson (left), the 
defending champion, who beat Nora Somoza, the 1956 
finalist, 6-1, 6-1. 


World Tennis 


































Luis Ayala (left) and Enrique Morea walk onto the center 
court of the Buenos Aires Lawn Tennis Club to play the men’s 
singles final. 





Morea unhappily leaves the arena after losing to his younger 
rival in four sets. The tall Argentinan won only four games 
in the last two stanzas. 
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Ellsworth Vines (left) ) won his second National sidan title in ciieeiiiine. 1932, dine Cliff Sutter in the semi-finals in five 
exciting sets. Lev Richards is in the chair. 


25 Years Ago... 


by J. JOUBERT & C. HELDMAN 


The American team gave an impressive display of 
national might at the New South Wales Champion- 
ships in Australia. The four representatives from the 
United States—Ellsworth Vines, Wilmer Allison, 
Johnny Van Ryn and Keith Gledhill—played ducks 
and drakes with Australia’s tennis stars. Said one 
Australian observer: “They all seemed to win when 
they liked, sometimes throwing away sets to make a 
game of it, and on other occasions rising to supreme 
heights, the like of which we have not seen in Aus- 
tralia for many years.” Vines and Allison were the 
two finalists, with the former winning in an epic battle 
at 7-5 in the fifth set. Wilmer played inspired tennis, 
going boldly for his shots and exploiting every known 
stroke, but at the vital part of the fifth set he grew 
tired and weary, and after coming within a point of 
a 6-5 lead, exhaustion gripped him and he dropped the 
game. As the two players walked off the court, the 
crowd stood and cheered these tennis giants—a fitting 
climax to a great match. 

* * * 


The Rhodesian LTA has withdrawn from the South 
African Lawn Tennis Union and has instead joined 
the English body. The reasons for this unusual step 
were the omission of Rhodesia in the matter of visits 
from touring teams and the general neglect accorded 
by the parent body. “The cause of our breaking away,” 
said one Rhodesian, “was due mainly to not- being 
considered when touring teams came out to South 
Africa. They have a fund for financing touring teams 
and Davis Cup representatives. Every tennis player 
pays 1/- a year into this fund. Rhodesia has 
subscribed about six hundred pounds and has received 
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nothing back for it. Only one touring team has visited 
us. : . ; 

Marcel Bernard won the Coupe de Noel in Paris 
and, with Christian Boussus, took the doubles over 
America’s David Jones and Clayton Burwell, who are 
now at Cambridge and Oxford respectively ...H.G. 
N. Lee has been elected an honorary life member of 
the Surbiton LTC in London . . . While the rest of 
the world was ringing in the New Year of 1933 at 
dances and other celebrations, Igor DeNisoff and 
Raymond Gould of Stratford, Conn., were playing 
tennis at the covered courts in Stratford. Exactly at 
midnight they were in the middle of a set, which they 
began in 1932 and finished in 1933... Lester Stoefen 
defeated Gene Mako in straight sets to take the 
Southern California mid-winter title at the Pacific 
Coast Tennis Club, formerly known as the Palomar. 
Stoefen and Mako won the doubles, beating Elbert 
Lewis and Joe Ciano in the final. Sensation of the 
semi-final was Northern California’s top junior, Don 
Budge of Oakland, who upset Dolf Muehleisen before 
losing to Stoefen. May Doeg beat Gracyn Wheeler in 
the women’s singles but lost to her in the juniors. 
Tiny Bobby Riggs won the Boys’ Singles over Bobby 
Underwood, 6-2, 6-3. 

* * * 

In his column “Potins de Paris”, Ned Potter told 
the following story on himself: “A few days ago we 
were driving out in the country near Province and 
stopped at a wayside ‘general store’ to take on some 
gas. As the bearded, bent old ‘patron’ turned the 
handle wearily, we noticed that the pump bore the 
trademark ‘S. A. T. A. M.’, Jean Borotra’s firm. With 
a touch of grandiloquence i remarked to the ‘patron’ 
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Vivian McGrath, age 16, surpassed expectations by beating 

such international stars as Wilmer Allison and Ellsworth 

Vines. The young Aussie was the first player to reach the 
top with a two-handed backhand. 


—‘I know the man who made your pump.’ He turned 
an apathetic eye on me and replied, unconcernedly— 
‘Yes? Well, you can tell him the handle sticks some- 
times.’ ... Mark Hecht of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania won the national junior indoor singles crown 
for the third year in succession, thus equaling the 
feat of Vinnie Richards a decade earlier. 
* * * 

The rankings for the 1932 season listed 26 men and 
23 women. The Top Ten were as follows: 1. Ellsworth 
Vines, 2. Wilmer Allison, 3. Cliff Sutter, 4. Sidney 
Wood, 5. Frank Shields, 6. Les Stoefen, 7. Greg 
Mangin, 8. Keith Gledhill, 9. John Van Ryn, 10. David 
Jones. The next ten players were all well-known com- 
petitors. They were, in order, George Lott, Frankie 
Parker, Bitsy Grant, Gil Hall, Jack Tidball, Manuel 
Alonso, Eugene McCauliff, Berkeley Bell, Wilbur 
Coen and Samuel Gilpin. R. N. Williams was No. 22 
and Eddie Jacobs No. 25. The top-ranked woman was 
Helen Jacobs, followed by Anna Harper, Carolin 
Babcock, Midge Morrill Painter, Josephine Cruick- 
shank, Virginia Hilleary, Alice Marble, Midge Van 
Ryn, Virginia Rice and Marjerie Sachs. Sarah Palfrey 
was No. 12, Mae Ceurvorst No. 15, Baroness Maud 
Levi No. 16 and Millicent Hirsch No. 23. 

. x S 


Malcolm D. Whitman, U. S. National Champion in 
1898, 1899 and 1900, died on December 28. He jumped 
from the fifth story window of his apartment at 136 
East 67th Street in New York City and was killed 
instantly. He had come into the sitting room in his 
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bathrobe, pajamas and bedroom slippers and, although 
the nurses were in the room, he hurried past them, 
opened a french window, climbed on a casement and 
jumped out. He had been suffering from a nervous 
ailment and was under the care of two psychiatrists. 
The funeral services were held in the Whitman apart- 
ment. They were private, but among the score or more 
present were Julian Myrick, Watson Washburn and 
“Pop” Merrihew. Whitman was president of Nasha- 
wena Mills and a director of five other companies. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1899 and subsequently 
received his law degree there. He retired from tourna- 
ment competition in 1900, while still the National 
Champion, to devote himself to business. In 1899 he 
had the most successful season in the history of the 
game, for he played in the Massachusetts State, the 
Middle States, the Canadian, the New York State, 
Southampton, Longwood, the Pacific Coast and the 
National Championships and did not lose a match dur- 
ing the entire season! He was the inventor of the 
“reverse twist” service and was said to have had the 
finest defense the world had yet seen. 
a * x 

Helen Grawn of Detroit, Michigan, won the Na- 
tional Junior Girls’ Indoors over Joanna Palfrey .. . 
After three weeks in Sydney, the visiting Americans 
had had thirty-nine re-strings. Wilmer Allison had 
fifteen (in his match against Vines he used four rack- 
ets owing to string breakages), Van Ryn twelve, 
Vines eight and Gledhill four .. . Norman Farquhar- 
son and Bobbie Heine Miller both retained their three 
Southern Transvaal titles, which they had won a year 
ago ... William Croker, who had a good season at 
the Onwentsia Club near Chicago, will go to Nassau 
in the Bahamas again for the winter ... At the Vic- 
torian Championships at Kooyong, Jack Crawford pro- 
vided the sensation of the tournament by defeating 
Ellsworth Vines. Earlier Crawford had been taken to 
11-9 in the fifth by Keith Gledhill, with each player 
having four or five match-points before the issue was 
decided. Gledhill twice saved match-point with bullet- 
like services. Other tournament upsets were Harry 
Hopman’s victory over Johnny Van Ryn and Cliff 
Sproule’s magnificent fight against Vines, the latter 
winning only in the fifth set. 

* * * 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the USLTA 
will convene on Feb. 11 at the Vanderbilt Hotel in 
New York City ... Fred Perry heads up the English 
rankings, followed by Bunny Austin, H. G. N. Lee, 
Pat Hughes and J. S. Olliff. The top-ranked women are 
Mary Heeley, Dorothy Round, Eileen Bennett Whit- 
tingstall, Kay Stammers and Betty Nuthall . .. While 
in Sydney, the American team visited an aborigines’ 
encampment where they studied the mysteries and 
vagaries of boomerang throwing. The aborigines at- 
tempted to give Vines and Company some first-hand 
instruction, but it all went for naught as the Ameri- 
cans went away as mystified as ever as to how these 
strange weapons can be made to return to the thrower 
after having been hurled into space. “So you hold it 
like this, eh?” said Vines, letting go with a cannon- 
ball service action. Twenty yards away a girl spectator 
turned a quick back somersault of fright as the boom- 
erang hit the ground a few feet in front of her. Gled- 
hill also consumed much energy in many ineffectual 
attempts to get a good swerve into his throw. Wilmer 
Allison remained laughing in the background where 
he could watch his teammates’ antics and yet avoid 
the danger of the whirling boomerangs. 








Coach Harry Hopman has an astonishingly strong squad, all 

of whom play the “Big Game”. (L to r) Rod Laver, Roy 

Emerson, Mal Anderson, Captain Hopman, Ashley Cooper, 

Mervyn Rose, Warren Woodcock and Bob Howe. Photo, Aust. 
Consol. Press. 


Don Candy injured his leg at Strathfield and is out of the 
running for the next few tournaments. He is helped to the 
sidelines by his opponent, Geoff Brown, and umpire Cec Kelly. 
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COOPER RETURNS 
TO FORM 


Lorraine Coghlan Defeats Angela Mortimer In 


New South Wales Tourney 


by JIM RUSSELL 


With the completion of the N. S. W. Championships 
conducted at the White City Courts in Sydney from Novem 
ber 6th to 16th, the order of running among Australia’ 
top players had changed again. Ashley Cooper convincing} 
won the Men’s Singles title from Neale Fraser in a final that 
lacked crowd appeal, even though it showed that the holding 
Davis Cup nation should have little trouble fielding a Chal- 
lenge Round team which might not lose even one rubber. 
Cooper won in straight sets, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3, in an hour. Fow 
service breaks against Fraser were the deciding factors 
a serve-volley-smash game that left the spectators a trifle 
bored by the pattern that every point, every game ané 
every set took. 

By contrast the best match of the tournament, and one 
that made the final day worth seeing, was that in whic 
little Lorraine Coghlan of Victoria beat England’s inter 
national star, Angela Mortimer, in straight sets, 6-4, 10-4. 
The scores, like those in many magnificent matches, fail 
to do justice to the drama of the titanic struggle. In the 
quality of stroking and spectator tension, it came close t 
equalling the match between Maureen Connolly and Doris 
Hart in the 1953 Wimbledon final. And that, for my money, 
was the finest woman’s match I have ever seen. Vic Seixas. 
by the way, agrees with both these viewpoints. 
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Lefty Rod Laver registered a sensational victory over Herb 
Flam at Adelaide. The 19-year old red-head has a looping 
forehand and is a hitter very much in the manner of Lew 
Hoad. Despite his slam-bang style of play, he was able to 
win the U. S. Junior Championships on the relatively slow 
American clay courts. Photos, Sydney Morning Herald. 


The first set was tightly played and featured long rallies 
to all points of the court. A great patriotic roar went up 
as the local girl clinched the set at 6-4. The effort seemed to 
leave her slightly off balance, for in the opening game of 
the second set she immediately dropped her own service to 
give the more seasoned English girl a great opportunity. 
When Coghlan again lost her service, the crowd began to 
feel that the first set she had won was not a bad performance 
at that against one of the world’s leading women. Mortimer 
was now well in the saddle and did not relax. She held her 
own service for a 4-0 lead and then, for the third time in 
succession, broke the Australian girl’s delivery to attain an 
almost unassailable lead of 5-0. 

Meanwhile Lorraine was fighting for every point, but her 
game seemed to have lost some of its sting, and her drives 
began falling short enough to allow Mortimer to walk in and 
angle-drive them for outright winners. Nevertheless, the 
dogged-fighting Aussie never gave away a point and, with 
the set practically in Angela’s grasp, a dramatic change 
came over the match. Drives which had previously been 
just missing the lines were now just touching them. Luck 
seemed to have decided that it was Coghlan’s turn to receive 
a smile or two. Momentarily shaken by this turn of events, 
the experienced Miss Mortimer did not allow herself to be 
rattled, even when she lost her. service and Coghlan fought 
back to take her own to trail 2-5. The English girl still 
appeared to be playing the better tennis, but the breaks 
were going for the great little retriever who fought each 
point as though it were match point against her. Then Mor- 
timer dropped her service for the second time in a row, and 
then Coghlan again held her own to get to 4-5. 

Angela prepared herself for the job of holding her own 
serve to take the second set 6-4, and the tension was un- 
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Neale Fraser looks surprised at his sudden downfall. He was 
beaten in the Metropolitan Grasscourts by Geoff Brown, 
reached the finals of Queensland by defeating Mal Anderson, 
was a finalist to Ashley Cooper at New South Wales, and 
beat Emerson and lost to Rose at Adelaide. 
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America’s Mike Green and New South Wales’ Margaret 

Hellyer practiced on the almost deserted White City courts 

during the recent heat wave. Margaret ranks No. 2 in New 

South Wales and No. 4 in Australia. Photo, Aust. Consol, 
Press. 





SS 


The American Davis Cup team has just completed its first 

training workout at White City. (L to r) Herb Flam, Barry 

MacKay, Mike Green, Captain Billy Talbert, Ron Holmberg 
and Vic Seixas. Photo, Aust. Consol. Press. 





Davis Cupper Gar Mulloy was a late arrival Down Under. 

The 44-year old Floridian, who ranks No. 1 in American 

doubles with Budge Patty, is expected to team up with Vic 
Seixas for Davis Cup doubles. Photo, Aust. News & Info. 
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believable. A terrific roar from the crowd acclaimed Lor. 
raine’s 100% effort of taking five games in a row to level at 
5-all. And as though to make the rout complete, she con- 
tinued by retaining her own serve to lead 6-5 for the first 
time in the set. 

The next four games went with the server in a match 
marked by a magnificent standard of play, but when Mor 
timer lost her serve to give Coghlan a 9-8 lead, the end was 
in sight. Showing wonderful match presence in the circum 
stances, Lorraine went on to hold her own service and finish 
the winner, 6-4, 10-8, thus reversing the result of the Queens- 
land final two weeks earlier. During the dramatic struggle 
she saved six set points and served notice that, within a 
couple of years, Australia will have a worthy successor to 
Thelma Long and Nancye Bolton. 

Bob Howe proved once again that he is probably the 
best male mixed doubles player in the world when he patt- 
nered Mary Hawton to beat Graham Lovett and Mary Carter 
7-5, 8-6 in the mixed final. This made the eighth win in 13 
mixed doubles finals he has played since Wimbledon. 

Both the Junior Boys’ and Junior Girls’ singles finals 
showed the high standard among Australia’s juniors. Un- 
fortunately school examinations kept the brilliant Sydney 
boy, Martin Mulligan, out of the tourney. His rival, Ken 
Fletcher of Brisbane, who recently won the Queensland 
junior title, had to forfeit in the semis because of ear 
trouble. However, the two finalists, Frank Gorman and Bob 
Hewitt, proved worthy substitutes, an extremely nervous 
Gorman winning 0-6, 6-4, 6-4 after he had overcome an 
attack of first-set shakes. Jan Lehane, country girl from 
Grenfell, N. S. W., proved her domination of her junior girl 
rivals by beating Lesley Turner, 6-1, 7-5. 

The Men’s Doubles was a pre-Davis Cup selection test 
between the four players who, I believe, will be nominated 
by Australia in the Challenge Round. They were Neale 
Fraser and Ashley Cooper, holders of the U. S. National 
Doubles title, and Mal Anderson and Mervyn Rose, the pair 
most favored to get the doubles job for Australia. The 
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Roy Emerson won the Queensland Championship by defeating 
Ashley Cooper, Mervyn Rose and Neale Fraser. Here he hits 
a forehand volley just in front of the service line. He uses 
a Continental action with a cocked wrist, as shown by the 
angle of racket and arm. Photos, Sydney Morning Herald. 
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Merv Rose (left) and Mal Anderson a 
top doubles combination. Merv has an excellent backhand 
volley, which he hits with his thumb up the racket handle and 
which he punches far in front of him. It is a very short action 
and he has a lot of confidence in it. His backhand high 
volley is one of the great shots in the game today. 
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Roy Emerson and Merv Rose (seated) show the strain of 

play after their quarter-final match at Sydney, which Rose 

won in four sets. The week before, at Brisbane, Emerson had 
upset Rose, also in four sets. 


Ashley Cooper, winner at New South Wales, leaps for an 

overhead. In an earlier tournament at Brisbane, Cooper was 

beaten by Emerson, and the following week at Adelaide he 
was defeated in straight sets by Emerson. 
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Although Ashley Cooper will undoubtedly be selected to 
play Davis Cup singles in the Challenge Round, the second 
singles spot is still open. Among those fighting for the coveted 
position are Fraser, Rose, Anderson and Emerson (above). 
Note that Emerson wears a ring on his racket hand, a rather 
unusual procedure. Most players will switch a ring to the left 
hand to avoid injury before playing a match. Photo, Aust. 
Consol. Press. 


Barry MacKay volleys well in front of him in what must be 
his first volley as he approaches the net. He is behind the 
service line and is practically facing the net with his body. 
He approaches the barrier behind one of the hardest hit 
serves in amateur tennis. Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 
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Lorraine Coghlan played the most exciting women’s singles 

match ever to be seen at White City. She pulled out an 

0-5 deficit to beat England’s Angela Mortimer in straight sets, 
Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 


result, from the viewpoint of local confidence, was disturb- 
ing. Mervyn Rose looked like a man among boys as he 
showed himself the best player on the court. Because of his 
undoubted ability, he and Anderson won in four sets, 6-4, 
6-4, 9-11, 6-2. Merv hit as many winners as the other three 
put together! However, Anderson improved greatly over his 
displays earlier in the week and served really well as the 
match developed. 

The day before, Rose had forfeited to Ashley Cooper in 
the singles semi-final, claiming he suffered from a heavy 
cold and that he would be unable to do himself justice. Next 
day, when he came out and played with such power and 
verve in the doubles final, there was general condemnation 
for his attitude to the patrons who had come expecting to 
see two semis the day before and had only seen one, that 
between Anderson and Fraser. In this match Fraser repeated 
his win over the U. S. titleholder, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. Mal 
was wild from both the backcourt and the net, and he 
seemed nervous under pressure. He served two double-faults 
to lose the third set and netted three volleys in the last 
game to lose the match. 

There was great disappointment that members of the 
U. S. Davis Cup team did not remain long in the Champion- 
ships. Vic Seixas did best for his side, reaching the quarter- 
finals before bowing out in straight sets to Neale Fraser, 
6-3, 6-4, 8-6. Vic was on the defensive most of the time as 
Fraser attacked forcefully on serve and volley. However, 
Vic was not driving himself or taking advantage of his op- 
portunities. He had three set points in the third set but 
netted three consecutive returns of serve. And in other 
matches :— 

e Mike Green was beaten by Warren Woodcock in the 
third round in a five-setter on an outside court. 

e@ Barry MacKay lost to Roy Emerson in a third round 
marathon that had to be postponed after the third set. 
Emerson won, 15-13, 6-8, 8-6, 4-6, 6-3. 

@ Ron Holmberg was also a third round casualty to 
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Neale Fraser, 6-4, 6-1, 10-8. Ron’s forehand let him down 
badly the first two sets. He also served several crucial 


double-faults, one at match-point! He was at his best in the 
third set and scored frequently on backhand drives and 
volleys. 

e@ Herb Flam lost to Merv Rose, 7-5, 6-3, 6-2. He seemed 
apathetic and was certainly not at his keenest. 

e Billy Talbert met Graham Lovett, Australia’s promis- 
ing young player, in the first round and was beaten 6-3, 
6-4, 6-3. 

e@ Trevor Fancutt reached the quarter-finals, then was 
crushed by Mal Anderson, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 

e Felicissimo Ampon received the saddest drubbing of 
the tourney, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0, at the hands of the ultimate win- 
ner, Ashley Cooper. 

@ Belgian Davis Cuppers Jackie Brichant and Philippe 
Washer disappointed N. S. W. L. T. A. officials by deciding 
to stay over in California and Honolulu and so pass up 
playing in this tournament. 

@ Competitors experienced extreme variations in the 
weather. The temperature jumped from 65° to 98° in a 
matter of days; one day’s play was washed out by a heavy 
hailstorm, and on several days wind made play most diffi- 
cult. Attendance was down by a considerable amount, some 
officials blaming the drop on the television coverage main- 
tained by three stations in Sydney. At present there are only 
about 60,000 T. V. sets in and around Sydney, which has a 
population of nearly 2 million, so there are conflicting views 
on the harm that T. V. might have done to the gate. A fee 
of £500 (approximately $1, 100) was paid for “the rights 
to televise. 

Results on Page 57 


Aussie Warren Jacques expresses his despair during his match 
against Seixas, which Warren lost. Photos, Sydney Morning 
Herald. 
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Neale Fraser hits a backhand volley down the line in his 


quarter-final match against Seixas. The telephoto lense 
distorts the picture slightly so that one cannot be sure how 
close in the two men are standing. 





SERVE FOR A LEFTY 


by BILLY TALBERT 


Photographs, Arthur Cole 


Every left-hander has a potential ad- 
vantage on his serve. A left-handed slice 
curves toward the receiver's left side: 
a serve to the forehand comes into the 
body and a serve to the backhand curves 
away from the player. It has the effect 
of a right-handed American twist serve, 
but since it is a slice rather than a twist, 
it moves faster and continues to veer 
after it has bounced. The fact that the 
spin is so unfamiliar (only some 6% of 
the population is left-handed) makes it 
even more difficult for the receiver. 

Most lefties will find it preferable to 
use the slice rather than the American 
twist. A left-handed twist has the same 
effect as the right-handed slice, its main 
asset being that it can pull the receiver 
wide on his forehand in the right court. 
However, it can set up for the receiver’s 
forehand if it is not perfectly executed 
since a twist is fundamentally a slower 
ball than a slice. Few lefties therefore 
have utilized the twist, the exceptions 
being R. Lindley Murray, Dwight Davis 
and Jaroslav Drobny. The majority of 
lefties such as Johnny Doeg, Mervyn 
Rose and Neale Fraser have stuck by the 
heavy slice service, particularly on their 
second ball. Naturally, in top interna- 
tional tennis, the player must also have 
a hard, almost flat delivery to keep the 
receiver off balance. 

Neale Fraser’s biggest single weapon 
is his service. His first delivery is almost 
flat, with a minimum of spin to keep it 
in court, and it is one of the hardest hit 
balls in the game today. His second de- 
livery starts with the same action but 
carries a heavier bite. When the serve is 
working, there is not a “Second Ten” 
player in the country who has a chance 
against him for it is just a question of 
time until Neale breaks their serve. But 
when the serve is not working, Fraser 
has little to fall back upon and has 
therefore been the victim of many a 
lesser player. He makes it difficult even 
for top-flight players because he invari- 
ably follows this fine delivery into the 
net. 

The action sequence shown here was 
taken on the Centre Court at Wimbledon 
with Fraser serving in the forehand 
court. The first shot catches him just 
after the start of the wind-up, with both 
the racket arm and toss arm moving up- 
ward. Fraser has a loose wrist action on 
the serve and he handles his racket on 
the wind-up like an Indian club, the 
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wrist flopping loosely but rhythmically 
as the racket goes back. This becomes 
most apparent in the third sequence, 
where the oddity of the action is so 
striking. While Fraser has an excellent 
delivery in other respects, no one would 
dream of copying the idiosyncrasy here 
shown. 

One of the best features of the action 
is Fraser’s toss. While he starts just a 
bit low, he guides the ball as long as the 
right hand can hold it, not letting go 
until the right arm is fully extended. It 
is vital to have an accurate toss, and the 
shortest trajectory must be the most pre- 
cise. The ball is held in the finger-tips 
and is gently tossed in a direct line 
above the hand. It is never held in the 
palm and it is never tossed sideways. 
The toss is just high enough so that the 
racket meets it at the top of its trajec- 
tory. The toss should never be so high 
that the service action must halt in the 
middle while waiting for the ball to 
come within striking distance. The only 
two international players whose toss is 
too high are Althea Gibson and Tony 
Trabert. 

Net-rushers like Fraser always hit 
their serves with the back foot in the 
air, and in Fraser’s case the left foot has 
swung over into the court and is almost 
on the ground at the time of impact. 
Until a few years ago, when the rules 
were changed, this would have been 
counted a foot-fault. Under the new 
rules, Neale has almost a full step’s ad- 
vantage in reaching the barrier. The 
foot starts to move in the fourth frame 
and is in the air as the back-scratching 
action begins. It has swung into the 
court well before the hit and the foot 
is actually planted a fraction of a second 
after the racket meets the ball. 


Except for the first four frames where 
his peculiarly loose wrist dominates the 
early action, the form of the delivery is 
classical. The back-scratching action at 
the end of the wind-up is common to all 
great serves. The hit is made with the 
body and arm extended in one straight 
line. The spin and direction of the ball 
are determined by the position of the 
wrist; here Frazer has hit an almost 
completely flat service, probably toward 
his opponent’s forehand. The follow- 
through ends naturally past the right 
foot as Fraser finishes his second step 
into the court. 
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Little Pancho has the best forehand in 
professional tennis. If he removed his 
left hand from the racket, the stroke 
would look classical in all respects. 
Segura reached his peak in early 1957 
when he won top prize money in Aus- 
tralia by defeating the world’s best pros. 
His game has slipped a little this fall, 
and for the first time in his life he has 
lost more tour matches than he has won. 
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R. L. Keyes, president of Aramco, welcomes the visiting professionals during their tour 


of Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. (L to r) Pancho Segura, Ken Rosewall, Lew Hoad, Keyes 
and Jack Kramer. 


THE TOURING PROS 


The Kramer Troupe Visits Saudi Arabia, Nairobi, Karachi and Calcutta 


Photographs, Aramco 


Lew Hoad has been on the road ever 
since he turned professional the day 
after winning the Wimbledon singles 
title. Promoter Jack Kramer designed 
a world tour to round Lew into shape 
before meeting Pancho Gonzales. At the 
end of four months, Lew is slimmer and 
trimmer than ever before and is playing 
the best tennis of his life. The dis- 
couraging losses at Forest Hills, Los 


Angeles and Wembley in his profes- 





sional debut have been overcome by fine 
victories over Ken Rosewall, Jack 
Kramer and Pancho Segura. He is in 
a tie for first place with Ken and is 
ahead of Kramer and Segura. 

Promoter Kramer is pleased with his 
$125,000 investment. Lew, he says, has 
the endurance and strength of an ox. 
Pancho Gonzales is not getting any 
younger, and Jake feels that Hoad has 
an excellent chance to take the series. 
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Lew Hoad hits a volley with his hand on the ground, yet still manages to make a good 


shot out of it. His powerful wrist enables him to catch the ball way behind him. He is 


Hardest part of the tour was the 
Saudi Arabian visit. The players lost 
nine pounds a day, and the strain of 
the 100° temperatures showed in weary 
faces. There were also the problems of 
change of climate and change in sur- 
face: in Calcutta the players found 
themselves on the lightning-fast grass 
courts of the South Club, then they 
switched a few days later to slow clay. 
Crowds were excellent wherever they 
played and Ken Rosewall, who works 
on a percentage, has already grossed 
over $100,000 for 1957. In India, more 
spectators turned up than for any previ- 
ous match, amateur or professional. A 
new record was also set in Manila and 
receipts were larger than in any previ- 


stretched out so far that he has put his hand down for balance. 


ous Kramer tour. 

While Jake was improving his tennis, 
he was also working on new stars for 
next year’s trek. In Johannesburg he 
signed up South Africa’s Eric Sturgess, 
and he is now in the process of talking 
pro terms with Sven Davidson and Kurt 
Nielsen. There were even rumors that 
Paul Remy of France might turn pro- 
fessional. 

Tour boss Kramer surprised his em- 
ployees by his excellent play. He is in 
second place, and at one time had a 
substantial lead over Hoad. He has 
recovered a great deal of his former 
power and accuracy after his long lay- 
off, although he is still not the Jake of 
the early post-war years. Rosewall is 
also a vastly improved player and would 
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Hoad shows classical form on his fast- 

action service. His first service is a flat 

ball, but his second serve is an American 
twist which has a heavy kick. 
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This is what Don Budge calls “a really 
tough service”. Jack Kramer consistently 
hits his delivery deep in the corner and 
makes his opponent move, rather than 
pivot, for the return each time. 


undoubtedly be the best of all if he 
possessed a cannon-ball service. He and 
Hoad are both greatly improved over 
their amateur days. 

The Troupe has now arrived in Aus- 
tralia. In opening matches, both Hoad 
and Rosewall beat Australia’s Frank 
Sedgman. Kramer has returned to Los 
Angeles, and Pancho Gonzales will sub- 
stitute for his employer for the balance 
of the year. 

Results on Page 56 
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Ken Rosewall has turned around backwards and has caught the ball behind him, 

but nevertheless he will probably make a good return. He has complete control 

over the backhand and is a superb volleyer. The Little Master wears a neckerchief} 
and head-band in the more than 100° heat. 





Hoad gets down beautifully for a low backhand just behind the service line. This 
could be either a ground stroke or a volley, for Lew hits his volleys very flat. He is 
playing the ball off the wrong foot and is pulling away from it. 
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*Reminiscences 


THE GREAT KOZELUH 


by VINNIE RICHARDS 


I had read intriguing stories about Karel Kozeluh of 
Czechoslovakia, unofficial professional champion of Europe, 
and had formulated vague plans to bring him to the United 
States as a builder-upper for the pro game. My intention 
was to put him under contract, play a series of matches with 
him on the Continent for the sake of advance publicity in 
the American Press, and take him on a tour similar to 
Charlie Pyle’s—but with hopes of greater financial success. 

Kozeluh, I had heard, was an extremely colorful character 
in a dour sort of way. He was seamy-faced, cadaverous- 
looking and, in general, resembled a cigar-store Indian. But 
he had a good sense of humor and often clowned in the 
midst of a tight match by kicking or butting the ball as he 
did while one of the soccer stars of his native land. 

In Paris I learned that Karel was in London. So I flew 
over there and contacted him, but his price for joining me 
in a tour was way out of line. Like most Europeans of that 
period, he thought the streets in the USA were paved with 
gold. Furthermore, it was hard to reason with him because 
he spoke no English. After a week of fruitless negotiation 
with him and a flock of his equally unreasonable lawyers | 
gave up for the time being. It was not long, however, before 
I received word from one of Kozeluh’s attorneys that the 
Czech was playing in Berlin and would like to confer with 
me again. I followed him to the German capital and went 
through the same silly series of week-long conversations, 
once more without result. Thoroughly disgusted, I returned 
to London. 

A few days afterward, Karel and his coterie of legal lights 
popped up at the Hotel Savoy, where I was staying, and re- 
sumed the discussion but without budging me from my 
determination to pay him no more than a $5000 guarantee 
for appearances in London, Paris, Berlin and his natal city 
of Prague. At this time I was not aware of his popularity in 
Czechoslovakia and throughout Europe, so I was afraid to 
gamble too much money on him. The conference got no 
further than its predecessors, but during the following night 
I thought of a scheme that might break down the obdurate 
Czech. I drew $5000 in American bills out of my bank the 
hext morning, summoned him and his lawyers to the Savoy, 
tossed the roll on a table with the contract, and issued an 
ultimatum. 

“This is it,” I said, “Take it or leave it.” 

That had the desired effect. The sight of the cold cash, of 
which Karel had seen little, was too much for him to resist. 
He signed imntediately. 

In arranging the tour I ran into a snag at the very start. 
Professional tennis was frowned upon in England at that 
time even more than in the United States. Pros were re- 
garded as distinctly inferior socially to amateurs and, al- 
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though employed as instructors at clubs, were forced to use 
the back door like tradesmen. No pro matches had ever been 
held in Britain, and there were no facilities for them. The 
Queens club, for instance, where I had planned to stage my 
first exhibition with Kozeluh, would not consider placing 
its courts at our disposal even for a large fee—that is, at 
first. 

As usual, when in difficulty on my visits to London, | 
sought the advice of my friend, F. M. B. Fischer, the Dunlop 
man. He really knew his way around in sports circles there 
and was familiar with all the angles. At Fischer’s suggestion 
we went to see the manager of the Queens Club and laid 
down our problem before him. He let us in on an interesting 
secret: the club did not own the two courts it was using, and 
its members played on them only by sufferance of the city, 
which had title to the land. That was all I needed to know. 
The next day I made a deal with the proper civic authorities 
to lease one of the layouts for a Saturday afternoon on pay- 
ment of $500. 

But our troubles were not over, for the stands were too 
small to accommodate a big enough crowd to show a profit. 
So, during the three weeks intervening before the match, | 
had to have 6000 seats erected, induce the newspapers to 
publicize the event and handle the countless details incident 
to such a show. Despite the prejudice against professional 
tennis in the upper strata of English society, we packed the 
place with wildly enthusiastic spectators. They were amazed 
by the quality of pro play as demonstrated by Kozeluh and 
me. He nosed me out at 7-5 in the fifth set. 

The story of this contest, which was a dog fight from start 
to finish, was carried by the wire services to the United 
States, as well as throughout the British Isles and Europe. 
Universal Service featured my by-line account, and all the 
big American dailies gave prominent space to this revolu- 
tionary development in the net game. But the stir it caused 
was nothing as compared with the excitement aroused by our 
match in Prague after repetitions of the London success in 
Paris and Berlin. That show was the wildest affair I have 
ever been connected with. Played at the Prague Tennis Club, 
it drew the biggest crowd in the history of Czechoslovakian 
tennis. The place was sold out two weeks in advance, but the 
people stormed the gates on the day of the contest. So many 
rabid fans climbed up on the fences that they caved in, and 
mounted cops had to be summoned to quell the riot which 
followed. Play was delayed for an hour. 

It was just as well that I lost, although not deliberately, 
that day. If I had beaten their idol, that partisan gallery 
probably would have stoned me. I am still wondering how 
I got up the nerve to face that hostile mob and presume to 
challenge the supremacy of the man who was looked upon 
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The photographer caught Vinnie Richards in one of his rare moments on the baseline. Vinnie was chiefly a net-player and he 
is still considered one of the greatest volleyers of all times: at the age of 15 he won the National Doubles title with Bill Tilden, 
and the youngster more than held up his own end. 


with awe as a wizard in Czechoslovakia. The spot | was on 
reminds me of the situation in which Battling Siki found 
himself when he fought Mike McTighe in Dublin on St. 
Patrick’s day. 

Kozeluh and I wound up our foreign series in his home 
town all even at two victories apiece. This was fortunate 
for the coming American tour because it proved I had en- 
countered my equal in the pro ranks and indicated that our 
future meetings, too, would be hotly contested. On the 
strength of his showing, I gave Karel a new contract con- 
taining much more generous terms for our jaunt through 
44. cities in the United States. I could well afford to, for 
our overseas venture had exceeded my rosiest dreams 
financially. 

Shortly after we arrived in New York during the latter 
part of September, I retained my national pro title by de- 
feating Kozeluh in the final on Rip’s courts at 96th Street 
and West End Avenue. The match lasted the full limit and 
was described by veteran tennis writers as one of the 
greatest, both from a competitive and a technical stand- 
point, in the annals of the game. Instead of opening the 
tour at Madison Square Garden, which would have taken too 
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much off the top of our gross, we went right out on the road 
and were well patronized throughout the country. The 
public had been steamed up by the glowing reports of ow 
competition abroad to a high point of expectancy, and we 
cashed in on it handsomely. 

In contrast to the dissension which almost wrecked the 
Pyle enterprise, Kozeluh and I got along perfectly. The only 
trouble I had was in trying to quench his insatiable thirst 
for beer. As a native of Prague, Karel was used to the best 
Pilsener brew. But America was in the throes of that “noble 
experiment” known as Prohibition, and good suds were 
virtually an unknown quantity. By the time we reached 
Chicago, the Czech’s tongue was hanging out. He had been 
accustomed to consuming a couple of dozen steins at 4 
sitting and was really suffering. | managed to get two cases 
of needled stuff from a bootlegger in Al Capone’s town, bul 
it disappeared down Karel’s gullet on the overnight trip 
from there to Kansas City. He had to content himself with 
dreaming of foaming beakers all the rest of the way to 
California and back to New York. 

Although he visited the United States annually for most 
of the aext 20 years, Kozeluh had left his heart in his home 
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1 jacent Richards 


Richards, now a vice president of Dunlop Sporting Goods, 

was given the PLTA’s 3rd Annual Award for Distinguished 

Service (above). He was also honored in later years by the 

Red Cross and the U. S. Government for the series of charity 
exhibitions he played during the war. 


land. He sent his share of the tour proceeds and every ad- 
ditional cent he could scrape together back to Prague, and 
eventually he built an apartment house with the funds. He 
was intensely loyal to his family, which included four 
brothers and three sisters besides his parents. All the boys 
were pretty fair tennis players, and Brother Jan made a 
respectable record in this country one year. 

But Karel was by far the most outstanding member of 
the Kozeluh clan—in fact, the finest pro ever developed on 
the other side of the Atlantic. He captured the American 
title from me in 1929, carried it off on two other occasions, 
and was once runner-up to Bill Tilden. I have never seen 
fancier footwork than the Czech’s. He was the Fred Astaire 
of the courts and could run for hours on his wiry legs 
without tiring. A favorite discussion among sports lovers 
in European bars was the relative sturdiness of his under- 
pinning and that of Georges Carpentier, famous French 
boxer. 

Kozeluh retired from competition after winning the pro 
crown of the USA in 1937. I have always thought he did so 
partly because of worry over the fate of his apartment 
building in Prague, which was taken over by the Germans 
for officers’ quarters. It was restored to him after World War 
II, but Karel remained uneasy about his possessions and the 
welfare of his family. 

During a trip to America in the late forties as manager 
and coach of Jaroslav Drobny, one of the great European 
amateurs of recent years, he learned with dismay that Russia 
had absorbed his beloved Czechoslovakia. Considerations of 
personal safety made him fear to go back, and the thoughts 
of his home folks gave him a guilt complex about remaining 
here. After asking my advice~as to what he should do—a 
problem with.which I could not help him—Karel elected to 
return. Two stories came out of Prague shortly afterward 
concerning the cause of his mysterious death. One was that 
he hit a truck while driving at 80 miles an hour, and the 
other was that he was purged by the Reds for attempting to 
smuggle his money out of the country. Whatever the truth, 
there is no question that Karel Kozeluh was—as his people 
believed— a wizard with a racket. 
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America’s Herb Flam (left) and Barry MacKay limber up for their match against 
Cooper and Rose at the South Australian Championships on November 25. The 
Americans lost, 6-3, 6-0, 4-6, 6-4. Photo, Aust. News & Info. 


ANDERSON TAKES SOUTH 
AUSTRALIAN TITLE 


by JIM RUSSELL 


While Mal Anderson of Brisbane was over Mervyn Rose in the final, 7-5, 6-8, 
showing that he has the “big match” 4-6, 6-2, 6-4, following his defeat of 
temperament required for Challenge Ashley Cooper in the semi-final in 
Round matches by winning the South _ straight sets, 10-8, 10-8, 6-3, practically 
Australian Men’s Singles title, the or- ensured him his place in the singles 

Junior Frank Gorman won the New South —_ganizers of the Big Davis Cup Tie were line-up for Australia in the Challenge 
Wales Juniors but was upset at Adelaide looking at their own particular handi- Round. And, because the selectors had 
in the semi-final by eventual winner Bob = work which would come to fruition just seen their experiment of pairing Cooper 

Hewitt. Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. four weeks away. Anderson’s victory and Rose collapse because of Cooper's 
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Mike Green (left) was surprised in the first round by Graham Lovett. Ken Fletcher, 
considered by many to be Australia’s most promising youngster, took Green to five 
sets the previous week. Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 
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backwardness in the doubles game, An- 
derson’s place in the doubles match 
with Rose as his partner seemed assured. 

By the time this is read, the Chal- 
lenge Round will have been played and 
the destination of the Davis Cup for the 
next 12 months will have been decided. 
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The Dungo brothers of the Philippines, Eduardo and Miguel, were having difficulties 
adjusting to the grass. Miguel lost in straight sets to Rod Laver and Eduardo was a 
first round victim of Aussie J. Pearce. 


But as I write, with one month to go 
and several matches still to be played, 
confusion exists in the Australian and 
American camps. Australia is suffering 
from an overabundance of good singles 
and doubles players, and it is para- 
doxical that one so skilled as Neale 


Fraser in both departments is almost 
certain to be sidelined in the Challenge 
Round. Although Fraser reached the 
finals of the Queensland and New South 
Wales singles, his semi-final 
Rose at Adelaide him to be 
written off completely as a prospect for 
a singles berth. His last chance would 
be in the Victorian, his home state’s 
championship, and close observers felt 
that if the selectors did give him the 
No. 2 berth, it would only be because, as 
a left-hander, he had an excellent pros- 
pect of beating Vic Seixas, a notorious 
lefty hater. 

Meanwhile the Americans faced an 
entirely different problem. Captain Bill 
Talbert expressed his disappointment 
that neither Dick Savitt, Ham Richard- 
son nor Budge Patty had made them- 
selves available for the Australian trip. 
In an article written for Sports Illus- 
trated, he said that Savitt had given 
the excuse of the pressure of work, 
Richardson had refused to go without 
his wife and Patty would make the trek 
only if guaranteed a singles spot. He 
called his team together one morning 
to give them a “dressing down” for their 
lack of fight and poor display in the 
various State tournaments. He was also 
worried about Herb Flam, and until a 
few days before the Tie with the Philip- 
pines, it was uncertain as to whether 
Herbie or Ron Holmberg would play 
in the singles. Ron, said Talbert, was 
the only American to have displayed 
top tennis since the arrival of the team 
in Australia. 
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The Men’s Singles 


Mal Anderson played his best tennis 
since winning the U. 5. National Singles 
last August when, on November 30, he 
beat Rose in the final at Adelaide. Rose, 
too, played the best he has for many 
years, but the deciding factor was 
Anderson's fitness. Rose, still 
weight, found the pressure of the young 
Queenslander too tough after he had 
led two sets to one. In the early stages 
of the match, Rose was into the net 
like a shot to crack away the volleys, 
but over the closing stages he was 
caught too frequently at the service line. 

The Men’s Doubles, played a day 
earlier, went to the new pair of Rose 
and Cooper, who beat Fraser and An- 
derson in an erratic and disappointing 
final, 6-4, 6-4, 5-7, 0-6, 6-4. The result 
did not make the Australian selectors 
feel that their experiment in splitting 
the previous pairs had been successful, 
and they speedily corrected their action 
by nominating Rose-Anderson and 
Cooper-Fraser as pairings for the Vic- 
torian Championships. 

The men’s singles produced some 
surprises, chief of which were the de- 
feats of Mike Green by Graham Lovett. 
Herb Flam by Rod Laver, Barry Mac- 
Kay by Bob Mark and Philippe Washer 
by Juan Jose of the Philippines. 

There were many complaints over 
the bad umpiring and ball-boying. In 
the Mark-MacKay match, the umpiring 
was so poor that after two games had 
been played, Bill Talbert went on to the 
court and suggested that the players 
call the shots themselves. However, 
this only added to the confusion because 
the inexperienced umpire often disre- 
garded their calls. At 4-1 in the second 
set, Harry Hopman co-opted a number 
of players to take lines while Sydney 
player Peter Frankland relieved the 
centre court umpire. Talbert took the 
chair toward the end of the match. But 
this was only one instance; there were 
many others, not so bad, that caused 
complaints from competitors. 


over- 


Not one of the visiting overseas play- 
ers reached the semi-finals of either the 
men’s singles or doubles. Most disturb- 
ing, from the U. S. viewpoint, was the 
defeat of Seixas and Mulloy by the 
scratch pair of Lovett and Fancutt. 
Cooper and Rose beat MacKay and 
Flam in four sets, while Fraser and 
Anderson put out Holmberg and Green. 
Belgians Washer and Brichant battled 
until 7-5 in the fifth set before going 
out to Emerson and Mark. 

Angela Mortimer of England avenged 
her N. S. W. defeat by Lorraine Coghlan 
when she won the women’s singles, 6-4, 
6-2. This made the score two to one in 


Hy 


Ron Holmberg and Vic Seixas inspect the hailstones which caused the delay in the 
New South Wales Championships. Photos, Sydney Morning Herald. 


Roy Emerson and Joyce Auld have announced their engagement, although wedding 
plans have not yet been set. 


Mortimer’s favor, for the two girls have 
contested all three State finals this 
season. Bob Howe added to his impres- 
sive mixed doubles wins when he part- 
nered Angela Mortimer to beat Warren 
Woodcock and Daphne Fancutt, 6-1, 
7-5. Jill Shearer beat Margaret Rayson 


in the Girls’ final to give South Ausf 
tralia its only win, the scores being 5-7. 
10-8, 6-4. Martin Mulligan suffered « 
surprise defeat at the hands of fellow 
Sydney player Bob Hewitt in the Boys 
singles final, 6-2, 6-8, 6-2. 

Results on Page 57 
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THE CALIFORNIA 
INVASION 


by EDWARD C. POTTER 


inaugurated in 1889 when the United States National 

Lawn Tennis Association was not yet ten years old, 
it was not until 1904 that a Californian was named to a 
place in the National First Ten. This was Alphonzo E. Bell, 
singles and doubles Pacific Coast champion in 1903 and 
the man in memory of whom the Bell trophy, presented by 
his widow, is awarded to the winner of the present Pacific 
Southwest Singles Championship. And, although Bell was 
ranked only eighth, it was not until five years later, in 1909, 
that another Californian entered the charmed circle. 

But, although Bell was the first to gain recognition by the 
all-Eastern coterie which dominated the affairs of the As- 
sociation, he was not the first player to make a name for 
himself on the Pacific Coast. W. H. Taylor, Jr., the first 
Pacific Coast champion, held the honor for four years and, 
in the last year of his reign, two famous brothers won the 
*} doubles. These were the Hardys—Sumner and Sam. Be- 
tween 1892 and 1899 the brothers won six doubles cham- 
Pionships and four singles titles. And among their con- 
'| temporaries were another pair of brothers, the Whitneys, 
who during the same era won three doubles and four singles 
championships. Bell and his partner, L. R. Freeman, fol- 
lowed the Hardys and Whitneys in 1902 and 1903. 


Oe iamege THE Pacific Coast Championships were 
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Sam Hardy (center) was one of the best loved men in 

tennis. He and brother Sumner were the outstanding Cali- 

fornians in the years 1892 to 1899. Sam later made his home 

in the East and was a source of inspiration to the young 
players. 


R. Norris Williams was in the First Ten of the United States for 

eleven years. Accuracy was his forte, and on his good days 

he was unbeatable. Perhaps his greatest win was over Billy 
Johnston in the finals of the 1916 Nationals. 
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There were no transcontinental flights in those days to 
bring the players from East and West coasts closer together. 
In fact there was more interchange of players between Eng- 
land and America than there was from coast to coast. It 
was not until the little group headed by Dwight Davis 
made its pilgrimage to the West in 1899 that it was recog- 
nized that the standard of play in California was not far 
behind that on display on the courts at Newport. 

In 1906, two years after Bell’s admission to the First 
Ten, Californians began to think seriously of an eastern 
invasion. In that year Melville H. Long, a lad of eighteen, 
won the Pacific Coast title with a serve and volley style 
which completely outclassed his more conservative op- 
ponents, He was followed in 1907 by another youth, then 
only seventeen, who was destined to become the prototype 
of what is known as the California school. During the brief 
appearance of this youth in the tennis firmament, there was 
not a single young American who did not try to model his 
game on that of the freckle-faced, carroty-haired California 
Comet who was born on January 7, 1890, in the old mining 
town of Carson City, Nevada, and was christened by his 
parents Maurice McLoughlin. 

It was not only McLoughlin’s winning personality and his 
dashing style which appealed to his compatriots. He was 
also the first example in tennis of the American creed that 
“any boy may become President.” He was born in humble 
surroundings. He learned the game on the public courts 
of San Francisco, where he was a ball-boy, when Davis 
and his friends toured the West in 1899, He became Junior 
Park champion at sixteen and won the Pacific Coast singles 
and doubles titles the following year. In 1908 McLoughlin 
retained his doubles title, but Long again won the singles. 
It was then decided that these two boys would be sent East 
in 1909. 

Like Brookes on his first visit to England, McLoughlin 
was totally unknown. Like Brookes he swept everything 
before him. He astounded players and public alike with 
his wicked forehand, his mad rushes netward, his deft 
volleying and his terrific smashing and serving. Once, when 
he had already served several aces against a hapless op- 
ponent, he called over cheerily, “Were you ready?” “Oh, 
yes,” was the reply, “at home but not receiving.” 

The championships at Newport were just another occasion 
for many of the fashionable residents to show off their 
clothes. But the magnetic personality and dynamic play of 
the Californians stilled for once the wagging tongues of 
the society dilettantes. McLoughlin reached the all-comers’ 
final, where he lost to Clothier. 

In the fall, after the British Davis Cup team had been 
beaten at Philadelphia, none of the older American players 
were able to take the long trip to Australia. The Association 
named McLoughlin and Long for the Challenge Round. They 
did their best against Brookes and Wilding and won all 
hearts by their attractive personalities. But the tie was a 
farce. The American boys won only one set out of sixteen. 
Nevertheless, McLoughlin was ranked sixth and Long 
seventh in the 1909 First Ten. 

Long regained his Pacific Coast title in 1910, but it was 
another Westerner, Tom Bundy, winner of the Intermoun- 
tain Championship, who came East to become the challenger 
for the title both in singles and doubles. Bundy, on the 
strength of this performance, was ranked second to the 
champion, Larned, with McLoughlin fourth and Long fifth. 
In 1911, McLoughlin again won the Pacific Coast champion- 
ship and teamed with Bundy to take the doubles too. And 
at Newport McLoughlin beat Wright for the all-comers’ but 
was not able to beat Larned in the challenge match. That 
year McLoughlin was ranked two, Bundy three and Long 
five. In 1912 McLoughlin at last became champion when 
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the challenge round was abolished and Larned retired, apg 
he and Bundy also became doubles champions for the fi 
time. : 
In the 1912 ranking list, at number two, appeared fg 
the first time another player who was as much the antithe 
of McLoughlin as Wilding was of Brookes. This was Richay 
Norris Williams 2nd, and his name was to appear in { 
top ten for eleven of the next thirteen years. Dick was bom 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1892 and was thus a little mo 
than twenty when he burst upon the American championshj 
scene. He commenced to play tennis in early childhood 
first under his father’s supervision, later at the hands ¢ 
competent coaches. He practised his shots against a wall ang 
noticed that the ball made a mark at the point of impagt 
He set himself to hitting that mark on succeeding shot} 
Accuracy thus became a fundamental of his style. As early 
as 1910 he won the Swiss championship. His strokes were 
beautifully executed, particularly his backhand. He took 
the ball on the rise and so had the early advantage of the 
net position, where his volleys were decisive. He crossed 
to America with his father in 1912 on the ill-fated Titanie 
Mr. Williams was lost, but Dick was picked up by one of 
the lifeboats. That summer he won the American Clay 
Court and mixed doubles championships. Like Pim and 
Whitman, he played the game more for the satisfaction of 
realizing difficult strokes than for winning trophies. Hef. | 
risked all on every shot, tried for the lines unceasingly and } net- 
was a player who, on his day, was unbeatable. Like Larned, | rete 
his days were not always the dates of his important matches, C 
A British Isles team, headed by Parke and Dixon, had had 7 
a surprise victory over Australasia in the 1912 Challenge} ,.,, 
Round and had brought the Davis Cup back to England.} ,, | 
Next year the challengers increased to seven. France, Ger-} 4, 
many, Canada, South Africa, and Belgium joined America} ¢ 
and Australasia. Brookes decided to stay at home. Wilding } },) 
preferred to remain in England. So a weak Australasian | y+, 
team was sent to New York for the first tie and was handily | 444 
beaten. The Americans, McLoughlin, Hackett and Williams, The 
came to England for the final matches. pie 
McLoughlin, still tottering on sea-legs, played Barrett in | “W. 
his first Wimbledon match. The Englishman drew out the } jt w 
struggle to five sets, but once he had crossed this hurdle} y 
McLoughlin lost only one other set before he reached the | ano 
challenge round. His dashing net game and amazing service | Go] 
won the hearts of the English as they had won American | eage 
hearts four years before. Nothing like the crush on the | Lou 
day of the meeting with Wilding for the championship | Day 
had been seen at Wimbledon for years. Odds up to 3 to 1 } Pag; 
were offered on the American to win. Johr 
Wilding, as usual, had trained hard. He had also noticed | moa 
the improvement in McLoughlin’s game since they met at | all-c 
Sydney in 1909. Always an admirer of the Dohertys, Wild-| H 
ing recalled how Laurie had beaten Brookes. He followed | sigh 
the same plan against his challenger. feath 
McLoughlin knew no other style than to dash for the net redd 
after every service. He was often footfaulted for his eager- rack 
ness, but he came within a point of winning the first set. burt 
Wilding stood in to the most crushing deliveries and blocked orth 
them back for clean passes. Wilding was at the top of his {tad 
game in the second set and had to call on every reserve Ther 
of finesse and power in the third when McLoughlin came hard 
from behind and again needed only one point for the set. dead 
Once more Wilding stood in on service and took the match |"on. 
in the eighteenth game. It was his most magnificent exploit. |'yro 


He : 


America had less potent opposition in the Davis Cup. Doh 
The Germans were beaten at Nottingham, Canada at Wim ‘0 
bledon, and in the last week of July the holders were de ih o 
feated after Parke had made a valiant effort to keep the a 
Cup he had brought back to England. This return of thej™" 
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R. Lindley Murray was another of the famous California 
net-rushers. He won the Patriotic Tournament in 1917 and 
retained his title in the 1918 Nationals by beating Bill Tilden. 


Cup to its homeland after an absence of ten years was, alas, 
to be of short duration. In 1914, Brookes and Wilding 
renewed their partnership and, in the thrilling series held 
at Forest Hills, beat Williams, McLoughlin and Bundy by 
three rubbers to two. 

Shortly after this defeat the United States championships 
took place. McLoughlin and Bundy retained their doubles 
title, but the Comet was through. His admirers sat stunned 
and depressed at Newport as he lost his title to Williams. 
The two friends left the court together. Mac threw his arm 
around Dick’s shoulder and said with a gallant gesture, 
“We've played so much together, it’s always been so close, 
it was bound to come sooner or later.” 

Meanwhile, rumors were coming out of the West of 
another youngster who had won all the junior events at 
Golden Gate Park. His appearance on grass courts was 
eagerly awaited. It was not until 1913 that he came. Mc- 
Loughlin and Williams were in England bringing back the 
Davis Cup. The young man who had won McLoughlin’s 
Pacific Coast title and who was headed East was Billy 
Johnston. “Another smashing, net-rushing Californian,” 
moaned the wiseacres. “What has become of the classic 
all-court game?” 

How surprised these critics were when they first caught 
sight of the newest California sensation. They saw a small, 
featherweight lad with a white cap pulled down over his 
reddish hair. His forehand was hit with a full sweep of the 
racket and a great curving follow-through. The ball went 
hurtling down the line or across court in the most perfectly 
orthodox form. Not only that, but his backhand belied the 
tradition that left-side strokes were unknown in California. 
There was nothing lethal about his service, although it was 
hard, well-sliced and accurately placed. His volleying was 
deadly, but he came to the net only after careful prepara- 
tion, Johnston’s’ strokes were still in embryo, but even a 
tyro could see that there was little of the Comet about him. 
e was a perfect exponent of the classic style of the 
ohertys. 

Johnston won the Longwood Bowl that year, but when 
e winning Cup team came back, Williams beat him in the 
championship. He had made a place for himself, however, 
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The famous California Comet, Maurice McLoughlin, won at 

Forest Hills in 1912 and 1913. His winning personality matched 

his dashing style, and he was an immediate favorite on his 
first trip to the Eastern tournaments. 


not only in the affections of the public but also in the 
esteem of the officials. He was selected as possible material 
for the 1914 defending team. 

By the summer of 1915, Johnston had brought his strokes 
closer to perfection. But he needed more time to get used 
to grass. He lost to Niles at Longwood, to Pell at Southamp- 
ton, and to Williams at Newport. By the time the champion- 
ship came along—played this year for the first time at 
Forest Hills—he had adjusted his game to the strange sur- 
face. He beat Behr, Griffin and Williams on the way to the 
final. There he faced McLoughlin. What a difference in the 
styles of the two Californians! McLoughlin won the first 
set at love, but it was a last desperate display of his might. 
Johnston tamed the whirlwind with the beautiful symmetry 
of his strokes. 

Johnston was now the standard-bearer of the California 
succession. In 1916 he stepped back into the ranks. At 
Newport he was beaten by the aggressive net attack of 
George Church, one of the Eastern players who had mod- 
elled his game on McLoughlin’s. In the championship at 
Forest Hills, Church met McLoughlin, who was making his 
last comeback attempt. Mac won the first set with all his 
comet-like fire and then had nothing left. Another Cali- 
fornia net-rusher, Lindley Murray, out-volleyed Church. 
Then Johnston beat Murray by the superiority of his all- 
court game. In the final he met Williams. For four sets 
there was little to choose between them. In the fifth John- 
ston took a 3-0 lead. Then Williams’ inspired touch came 
back to him and he pulled out the match. 

In April, 1917, the United States entered the World War. 
The championships were abandoned. Williams became an 
Army officer and Johnston joined the Navy. Lindley Murray 
held the fort for California by winning the 1917 Patriotic 
Tournament and repeated in 1918 when the championships 
were resumed. When Johnston returned to the courts in 
1919, he found a new and formidable opponent awaiting 
him. That first post-war tournament was the only time Billy 
Johnston was able to beat Bill Tilden in a championship 
match until he retired from active play, full of honors, in 
1927. The California invasion had temporarily come to a 
halt. 
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(Above) Ron Holmberg of Tulane is noted for his great touch volleys and racket 

handling. There is no shot he cannot make at net, and he could well be the first 

player to make All-American for three straight years. (Below) Mike Franks of UCLA 

has shown great improvement this last year. He has an excellent underspin backhand, 

runs like a deer and tries to attack as well. He has been tabbed a future champ by 
Pancho Segura. 











Alex Olmedo of USC won the National 

Intercollegiates in 1956. He has a big 

serve which is hit without apparent 

effort, and he has frequently been 
likened to Gonzales. 


THE FIRST A 
COLLE( 


by 


The first annual All-American College 
Tennis Team has been selected by the 
National Collegiate Tennis Coaches As 
sociation. Fourteen of America’s top ten- 
nis stars, chosen from over 2500 college 
tennis players and representing eight 
universities, were honored on the First 
and Second All-American College Ter 
nis Teams. 

It was the consensus of the coaches 
that the players should receive separate 
consideration as to their ability 4 
singles or doubles players. There is little 
to choose between first and second teams 
as 13 of the 14 players selected have 
reached the quarter-finals of the NCAA 
Tournament. However, every player 
the first team has reached at least the 
semi-finals and Aguero (in 1955), O)- 
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Jackie Douglas of Stanford deserves 

credit for making the second team, for 

he is also one of the nation’s leading 

football stars. He runs well and is known 

asa “guts player”, for he does the most 

with his strokes despite little opportunity 
for practice. 


ERICAN 
AM 


gan 


medo (in 1956) and MacKay (in 1957) 
were the NCAA singles champions. 

Six members of the All-American 
First Team have been or are now mem- 
bers of the Davis Cup Team. Franks, 
Giammalva, Green, Holmberg and Mac- 
Kay were on the United States Davis 
Cup Team (the last three are currently 
in Australia) and Aguero was named to 
the Brazilian Davis Cup Team. This is 
a team dedicated to the “Big. Game”, 
with the single exception of Aguero, who 
isa master of accuracy and who special- 
izes in the counter-punch. MacKay and 
Holmberg are hard hitters with power- 
ful serves. Franks is a stylist, with a 
tapier-like backhand, and is one of the 
nation’s top doubles players. Giammalva 


is also a power player with potent 
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(Above) Barry MacKay, the 1957 Intercollegiate champ, has a game reminiscent 

of Ellsworth Vines, although Barry is not quite as agile. He also rates as the most 

improved player of the year. (Below) “Pepe” Aguero of Tulane won the Intercol- 
legiates in 1955. He is an extremely fine baseliner whose best surface is clay. 













Johann Kupferburger is one of two Miami 
players on the Second Team. He has @ 
fine clay court game but needs mor 
strength on the service. 







ground strokes and a fine list of wins 
to his credit. Green is a fierce com- 
petitor, strong on the backhand side, and 
a keen analyst of the game. Olmedo is 
a superb athlete with power, speed, cat- 
like reactions and the ability to produce 
his best shots at the crucial stages of a 
match. 

These boys were the stand-outs in col- 
Sammy Giammalva of the University of Texas is noted for his solid baseline strokes lege tennis during the past year and they| 
and aggressive play. He is capable of rising to greater heights than perhaps any rank among the finest prospects in the | 

other American and was impressive in the 1956 Challenge Round. world in amateur tennis. (Ab 















The All-American College Tennis Team ||" 


as picked by National Collegiate Tennis Coaches Selection Committee with 


First Team 


Name School Class 
Jose Aguero Tulane Senior 
Myron Franks U.C.L.A. Junior 
Sam Giammalva Texas Senior 
Michael Green U.C.L.A. Junior 
Ronald Holmberg Tulane Sophomore 
Barry MacKay Michigan Senior 
Alejandro Olmedo Southern California Junior 
Second Team 
Art Andrews Iowa Sophomore 
John Cranston U.C.L.A. Junior 
Jon Douglas Stanford Junior 
David Harum Miami Senior 
Crawford Henry Tulane Sophomore 
Johann Kupferburger Miami Senior 
John Lesch U.C.L.A. Junior 


Honorable Mention 


Ronnie Sawyer, Houston; Allen Quay and Dave Rubinoff, Miami; Dick 
Mike Green of UCLA is an extremely hard Potter, Michigan; John Powless, Murray State; Maxwell Brown, Notre Dame; 
worker. His court attitude makes him a Edward Atkinson and Gregory Grant, Southern California. 


favorite with many of the experts. 
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Harry Van Rensselaer (left) defeated Alastair Martin at the 
Hot Springs tournament in Virginia, thus preventing the 
latter from winning his third leg on the beautiful bowl. The 
trophies were presented by Arthur MacPherson. 











The new tennis pro at the Roney Plaza Hotel in Miami Beach 
is Don Low, former California State and Pacific Coast Junior 
champ. He is being welcomed by General Manager O. C. 
“Tommy” Thompson, a tennis enthusiast himself. Tommy signed 
up Doris Hart for her first professional job two years ago. 
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(Above) Captain Billy Talbert and Davis Cupper Herbie Flam 
watch their teammates from the White City stands. Photo, 
Sydney Morning Herald. (Below) Rice coach George Richey 
had two pupils in the finals of the Houston Fall Festival tourna- 
n ment. One was wife Betty (left) and the other was daughter 
Nancy, age 15, who won the women’s singles and the doubles 

















with her mother. Little Cliff Richey is playing again, now that the Prestige Gournament 


the football season is ending. 


TENNIS NET 


Combining over 69 years in the art of net weaving 
and finished workmanship, Sports Nets, Inc. offers 
you the ultimate in quality, value and workman- 
ship. You can make no finer investment for the 
long lasting service you deserve. 

Quality twine—exclusive new tar curing process— 
no substitutes. 

Fully guaranteed to give you longer lasting value 
for the money. 

No finer net made anywhere . . . thoroughly 
inspected and tested. 






If your dealer doesn’t have it, write or 
phone. 
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Beverly Baker Fleitz won top 
honors, hands down, in the “Teach- 
ing Tennis in 45 minutes” program. 
She started out with three young- 
sters and has since been helping out 
Long Beach pro Clyde Walker once 
a week with his 20-odd proteges, 
just for the love of the game. An- 
other amateur instructor is George 
McGann, tennis scribe for Austral- 
ian Consolidated Press, who started 
daughter Pat, 13, and friend Linda 
Sener, 15, on a raw, near-freezing 
afternoon at the West Side Tennis 
Club in Forest Hills. Their instruc- 
tor, teeth chattering, commented 
that the two girls could not only 
rally at the end of 45 minutes but 
they were able to play a set in the 
“short court”. All three enjoyed 
themselves immensely. One week 
later, on the same courts, the 


world’s No. 4 ranking player, Dot- 
tie Knode, worked out with Janet 





Tony Vincent won both the Bermuda and the Coral Beach singles titles for the second 


and Claudia Johnson, ages 14 and 12. 
In Galveston, Texas, popular vet 
Leman Baker showed Robert Lar- 
gen, 10, some pointers in “small 
court tennis”. In nearby Houston, 
pro Bob Nesmith and Sammy Giam- 
malva, his erstwhile pupil, are 
rounding up four beginners for 
“quick tennis” instruction. Morton 
Stone and Owen McHaney, from 
New York and Florida respectively, 
were extremely successful (see 
pages 50 and 54). Ditto Mimi Ar- 
nold in Phoenix, Ariz. The names 
of additional instructors and pupils 
will be printed in forthcoming is- 
sues. 
* * * 

Dr. F. Buding and his four famous 
children (Edda, Ilse, Lothar and 
Ingo) have just finished the con- 
struction of a resort hotel at the 
Cote d’Azur, 30 miles from Mar- 
seilles and 15 miles from Toulon. 


a pttietee- 


year in a row. He found the clay surface to his liking and proved too good a retriever 
for the rest of the field. 
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It is the only hotel in the world 
catering exclusively to tennis play. 


ers! The scheduled opening j§ 
December 15, and many players ate} 
expected for Christmas to get 
some pre-season practice before the 
hard court tournaments in Spain 
begin. Among those who have a 
ready made reservations in Bandol 
are Beppe Merlo, Andres Hammer. 
sley, Anton Jancso, Rupert Huber 
and a half-dozen other French and 
German stars. The hotel has }§ 
rooms and 25 beds, a bar, living 
room, dining room, clubhouse, and 
four new courts, all lit for night 
play. It will be open twelve months 


a year. 
* * * 


Barbara Hutton and German ten- 
nis ace Gottfried von Cramm are rv- 
mored to be separating permanent- 
ly, and it is said that Barbara will 
seek a divorce in Mexico. On her re- 
cent trip to New York, she was r- 
mored to be engaged to Philip van 
Rensselaer. One week later, she 
dined with old friend Budge Patty at 
the Colony, and immediately rumors 
began flying that Budgie would be- 
come “No. 7”. The New York 
World-Telegram even carried a pic- 
ture of the two of them dining to 
gether and speculated openly on 2 
forthcoming marriage. The story 
was discredited completely by Pat- 
ty’s friends . . . Torben and Jorgen 
Ulrich of Denmark withdrew from 
the King’s Cup matches upon learn- 
ing of the death of their mother. 
Einar Ulrich, their father, is Secre 
tary of the Danish LTA... Aus 
tralia’s Jack Arkinstall, declared “no 
longer an amateur” by his own as 
sociation, is currently in Madrid and 
hopes to work out with the Spanish 


Davis Cup team. 
* * * 


Sweden’s Sven Davidson says the 
world’s four best tennis prospects 
are Ulf Schmidt, Nicola Pietrangeli 
Ashley Cooper and Alex Olmedo... 
Southern California’s Penny Wink 
ler was married to Michael Joh} 
Forbes on November 23 at St. Greg: 
ory’s Catholic Church in Los At 
geles. Penny was Southern Cali 
fornia Girls’ Champion in 1952 .. 
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The three-time National Senior Champs, Jerry Stratford and Bud Chandler (right), 

lost their first match in four years of competition when they were defeated at the 

Coronado Senior Tournament in Southern California by Jack Tidball and Elbert Lewis 
(left). 


Davis Cup Challenge Round for the 
‘| Melbourne Herald . . . Texas’ Rose- 
"mary Buck is teaching school in 
.foacramento, California Ham 
and Ann Richardson are enjoying 
‘their first real vacation since their 
‘|marriage. Ham is not due to report 
to Senator Long in Washington, 
D.C. until early January. The Rich- 
ardsons have taken an apartment in 
Arlington, Virginia, and Ham’s ten- 
‘Tnis will be confined to week-end 
matches with local players. 
* * * 
The grudge match of the year 
was played between Rod Laver, age 
..19, and Bob Mark in the second 
round of the New South Wales 
Championship. Rod was overlooked 
.| in favor of Bob when the Australian 
selectors picked a fifth man for the 
11957 overseas team. There was 
.jmuch critical comment on_ the 
choice, and needless to say Rod was 
n as|20t too happy over it. Laver beat 
d andj Mark in five sets .. . Mervyn Mor- 
anish|'8, one of the top players in Ja- 
maica, B. W. I., has been awarded 
a Rhodes Scholarship. The talented 
‘jyoung colored star is the second in 
‘Jhis family to receive the honor . 
jLittle Bobby Siska, age 14, received 
Vink the thrill of his life when he played 
4’ exhibition with Pancho Gon- 
;reg{les during the latter’s recent trip 
Anf‘0 San Francisco . . . Glamour girl 
i{Karol Fageros is working in a local 
.. {Miami dress shop for a month as 
p th4arespite from tennis. 


, 1954 World Tennis 


June Stack of Hamtramck, Michi- 
gan, has turned professional and 
will be Doris Hart’s assistant at the 
Flamingo in Miami Beach 
Russia will send two young players 
to Wimbledon in 1958. The girl who 
has been selected is Ura Taranova 
of Kiev, who has been nicknamed 
“Russia’s Little Mo”. The boy has 
not yet been named . . . Germany’s 
top junior, Wilhelm Bungert, was 
the recipient of the Von Cramm Cup 
on the basis of his performances 
during 1957. He defeated Orlando 
Sirola in a King’s Cup match... 
Lew and Jenny Hoad are expecting 
their second child in early 1958. Said 
Jenny: “I hope we'll have another 
girl. Then we can pass on Jane’s 
clothes to her.” The $125,000 that 
Hoad received from Kramer for 
turning professional will be in- 
creased substantially by the sale of 
the Lew Hoad shirts. Lew is ex- 
pected to make between $10,000 and 
$15,000 additional for designing, 
endorsing and promoting the Lew 
Hoad sportswear line. 

* * * 

Ed Faulkner, associate professor 
of men’s physical education at 
Swarthmore College, is the first 


This portrait of Bobby Grant, 10 times 
U. S. Hard Racquets singles champ, was 
painted by Germain Glidden, himself a 
3-time winner of the U. S. Squash Rac- 
quets crown. The painting was unveiled 
at a dinner on November 12 at the New 
York Racquet and Tennis Club. 





Park Brady (left) and Betty Key, ages 10 and 11, get their first lesson in playing 

tennis from Junior Wightman Cupper Owen McHaney, who is currently attending 

Rollins College in Florida. The lesson was part of the nation-wide program of teaching 

youngsters in 45 minutes. They are taught the proper grips, strokes and footwork, 

then are allowed to play immediately on the “small court” (the area bounded by 
the service line). 


Two visiting Gl’s from Fort Dix, N. J., Don Thompson (left) and Paul Cranis, receive 
their men’s doubles award from Bermuda’s Governor, Sir John Woodall. The southpaw 
team defeated Tommy Boys and Larry Schaeffer in the final round. 
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recipient of the PLTA’s award for 
outstanding service. Ed was one of 
the founders of the PLTA in 1927 
and served as its president in 1936, 
He has been the head coach at 
Swarthmore for the past 29 years 
and has taught such stars as Vic 
Seixas . . . Baseball great Jackie 
Robinson watches his waistline by 
playing frequent sets of tennis .. 
The four members of the Philippine 
Davis Cup team occupied two rooms 
at the Hampton Court Hotel in Syé- 
ney. Staying at the same hotel were 
Mike Todd and Elizabeth Taylor, 
who occupied the entire top floor. 
The Todds arrived in Australia via 
Honolulu, where they met up with 
the American Davis Cup team and 
entertained them at a dinner. 
* * * 


France’s Yvon Petra, former 
Wimbledon champ and now a pro- 
fessional, has published his world 
rankings, which were heartily criti- 
cized by several tennis scribes. 
Petra’s selection was as follows: 1. 
Ashley Cooper, 2. Mal Anderson, 4. 
Neale Fraser, 4. Roy Emerson, 5. 
Sven Davidson, 6. Vic Seixas, 
Kurt Nielsen, 8. Philippe Washer, 
9. Jackie Brichant, 10. Nicola Pie 
trangeli. In most rankings, David 
son received second position, and 
in no other world rankings was 
Washer included. Among others 
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omitted by Petra were Dick Savitt, 
Herb Flam and Mervyn Rose! ... 
England’s Angela Buxton, 1956 
Wimbledon finalist, is starting to 
play again after a nine-month layoff 
caused by a brittle wrist. She is now 
practicing three times a week and 
is combining her tennis with weight- 
lifting in order to build up the 
strength in her wrists and arms. She 
expects to play her first tournament 


in February or March, perhaps at 


the French Covered Court Cham- 
pionships. 
*% * 

Shortly after Merv Rose was 
found “not guilty” of accepting un- 
authorized expenses from European 
tournaments, his doubles partner, 
Don Candy, was called before the 
LTAA at a special meeting in Mel- 
bourne to determine whether or not 
he had violated the expense regu- 
lations. After Candy received the 
summons to appear, he stated that 
he was consulting a lawyer and that 


_|he himself would file charges 
| against the LTAA if his amateur 


status was affected. The Council of 


| the LTAA decided that Candy had 


received unauthorized expenses and 


7| that he would be “severely repri- 


manded”, but his amateur status 


‘e-| would not be affected! .. . Southern 
vid-¢ California’s Barbara Breit, who re- 


tired from tournament competition 
two years ago, is engaged to Barry 
Gordon. She is 19 years old 


World Tennis 


Coach Norm Copeland of Rollins College in Winter Park, Florida, has perhaps the 
strongest women’s college team in the country. (Front row, | to r) Joan Maclelland 
(a former finalist in the Florida State), Joan O’Brien (a top Canadian junior), Judy 
Hagan (the second ranking junior in the Western section), Virginia Carpenter (Oak 
Park Interscholastic champ), Owen McHaney (Southwestern Open and Blue and Gray 
champ), Jane Feise (Middle States Grass Courts Junior titlist); (2nd row) Copeland, 
Diane Finney, Nelle Longshore, Lynn Egry, Lucille Harvey and Shelby Hiatt. 


Before leaving for Australia, members of the U. S. Davis Cup Team played a series 
of matches at the Valley Hunt Club in Pasadena, Calif. (L to r) Ron Holmberg, 
Perry T. Jones, Captain Billy Talbert, Mike Green and Barry MacKay. 


ol 





Paul Cranis makes a flying leap for a wide backhand in his doubles match with Don Thompson against Tony Vincent and Fred 
Krais. Cranis and Thompson won the match, then took the Bermuda doubles title the following day. 


Beppe Merlo of Italy was not select- 
ed to the four-man Italian King’s 
Cup team despite the fact that he is 
the Italian National Champion. 
Beppe is primarily a clay court 
player, and the King’s Cup matches 
are played exclusively on wood. 
* * * 

It is rumored that Jack Kramer 
worked out a scheme for a series of 
professional tournaments in South 
\frica with Eric Sturgess, Johan- 
nesburg’s great champion. If the 


Bert Brown, Southern California’s leading 
“junior vet” (35 and under), won the re- 
cent junior veterans’ singles and doubles 
titles at Santa Barbara. His biggest win 
this year was over Barry MacKay, whom 
he defeated in the Pacific Southwest. 
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two men can agree, Sturgess will 
play a series of six tournaments in 
1958 ... Norway’s two best players, 
Jagge and Sjoewoll, turned in an 
official protest to their Federation 
when they were told they would 
receive only $4.50 a day during their 
stay at Brussels for the King’s Cup 
matches. They had originally asked 
for $10.00 a day. With Washer and 
Brichant, Belgium’s stars, in Aus- 
tralia, Belgium could put up no re- 
sistance to Norway and succumbed 
5-0 . . . Southern Californians were 
saddened by the death of Mrs. John 
Franks of San Marino on November 
7. Her three girls, Diane, Marilyn 
and Christine, are all ranking junior 
players, and Mrs. Franks was spon- 
sor of the S. C. T. A. Junior Wight- 
man Cup Team . Frances Um- 
phred of the Berkeley Tennis Club 
in Northern California pulled a ma- 
jor upset when she defeated Farel 
Footman, the 15-year old sensation, 
6-2, 6-1 in an inter-club match. 
* * * 

Carroll and Betty Pratt hope to 
build their own tennis court at their 
home in Montego Bay, Jamaica. . 
Armando and Anne Vieira are 
spending the winter in Miami 
Beach, Florida Mervyn Rose 
publicly denounced the Australian 
selectors on a TV interview just 
after he and Mal Anderson had won 
the New South Wales doubles. The 
selectors had decided to pair him 
with Ashley Cooper at Adelaide, 


despite the fact that Merv is gen- 
erally considered to be Australia’s 
best doubles player and Ashley is 
not reckoned among the top Aus- 
tralian doubles stars. Said Rose: “I 
haven’t a hope of playing Davis ' 
Cup, however well I play. They 
have made up their minds. Just 
when Anderson and I are coming 
together as a team, they separate us. 
I have to start all over again to 
work up a partnership with Ashley 
Cooper.” Adrian Quist also criti- 


Corky Olerich also played in the hectic 
two-day event at Santa Barbara, reach- 
ing the finals in singles, doubles and 
mixed events. The tournament was for 
junior vets and seniors only. 
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ized the selectors for breaking up 


he Rose-Anderson combination. 
x = * 


Carlton Rood of the West Side 
fennis Club in Forest Hills has 
eft for Brazil, where he will be 
special Assistant to Ambassador 
‘lis Briggs ... On the last Friday 
the New South Wales Champion- 
hip, the temperature was over 100 
legrees on the Center Court. Pat 
armenter defaulted in the women’s 
ingles semi-finals after leading 5-0 
n the first set and then dropping 
even straight games to Lorraine 
‘oghlan. Angela Mortimer played 
wenty-nine games to win over 
lary Hawton, then collapsed and 
jad to rest for nearly an hour. Mar- 
varet Hellyer played a mixed semi- 
inal and a women’s doubles final, 
me right after the other, to make 
total of seventy-four games and 
four straight hours of play 
Floridians mourned the death of 
Pat and Jimmy Shaffer’s mother. 
vho passed away in mid-November 
iter a long illness. 


The All-England Club at Wim- 
bledon has just finished the con- 


iti- struction of two hard courts and is 


now proceeding with the erection 
of two covered courts . . . Vicky 
Palmer, the 12-year old member of 
he famous Phoenix tennis family, 
ook Louise Brough to three sets 
before losing in the finals of the 
Southwestern Championships 
Angela Buxton has written a book 
entitled “Enjoy Tennis This Way”. 
It is being published by one of Eng- 
land’s leading firms and will be out 
in April, 1958 . . . Adrian Quist 
alled the Cooper-Fraser final in the 
NSW Championships “the dullest I 
an remember” . . . Dick Stevens, 
pro at the California Tennis Club 
in San Francisco, injured his back 
hile playing doubles last month 
and was in the hospital in traction 
fora week ... Ham Richardson says 
he has played against every big 
serve in the last five years. The 
ardest of all, he claims, belonged 
to Arnie Beisser, who is now a 
Ptacticing psychiatrist in Norwalk, 
California. 
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Japan’s Second Annual Grand Veterans’ Championship was held at the Ashiya 


International Lawn Tennis Club in Ashiya. Among those present were (2nd row, 7th 

from left) Mr. T. Asabuki, 68; (8th from left) Ichiya Kumagae, 67; (10th from left) 

Saiichiro Hirano, president of the Ashiya Club; (11th from left) Zenzo Shimizu, 66, 

vice-president of the Club. Both Hirano and Shimizu were at Forest Hills and 
Wimbledon last summer. 





English designer Teddy Tinling created special mother-and-daughter outfits for Pat 
Goddard and young Juliet and Susan. Their dresses are in a Tricel worsted mixture 
with the new curved seaming and are worn over a nylon petticoat. Photo, European. 
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New York’s Morton Stone, a tennis enthusiast with a beautiful indoor court built inside his home on Long Island, shows what two 
complete beginners can accomplish at the end of a 45-minute session on the “small court’. Peter Wallace, age 13, serves to tie 
Peggy Delaney, age 12. Peter uses the simplified service grip and Peggy is in the proper waiting position. Photo, The Village Studio. Ror 


Jaroslav Drobny, former Wimble- 
don champion, has started a_busi- 
ness as a continental food manu- 
facturer and has a_ factory at 
Warsop, Notts, in England ... The 
Jason Mortons are living in Hous- 
ton once again. He is a salesman 
for a building materials company .. . 
Brig. Sir John Smyth has written 
a book on two historic retreats, 
Dunkirk and Burma, in one of which 
he commanded a brigade and in the 
other a division. It will be published 
by Cassell under the title “Before 
the Dawn”. Sir John has written 
several well-known tennis books and 
he supplies much of the commentary 
in the Wimbledon program 
Brisbane has completed a new club- 
house at a cost of £50,000, and the 
expanded stadium can now seat 
8,700 permanently . . . Pancho Gon- 
zales will leave for Australia on 
December 20 and will play his first 
match in Adelaide three days later. 
His salary feud with Kramer has 
still not been settled, but it will be 
resolved at a jury trial in Los An- 
geles shortly before he leaves. 

“% *% * 


Davis Cup captain Billy Talbert 
was quoted by newspapers all over 
the world when he “read the riot 
act” to the members of his team. 
At an emergency meeting he stated 
that he was “keenly disappointed 
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and disturbed over our showing to 
date. Something must be done, and 
must be done immediately. I do not 
know what is wrong, but I intend 
to find out. And we must take re- 
medial measures before we get into 
our Inter-Zone matches. The situa- 
tion is critical.” He was also re- 
ported to have said, “I am tired of 
their excuses. I have not seen any 
of them fight on the court, and I 
am tired of hearing such apologies 
as ‘I couldn’t sleep’, ‘I couldn’t eat’, 
or ‘I got dizzy’. We have to get 
over this negative attitude and start 
thinking positively” ... Al Ritzen- 
berg, pro in Washington, D. C., 
arrived in Bermuda to sell a tennis 
promotion program to the island. He 
received an extremely warm recep- 
tion. He proposed the hiring of a 
tennis professional to organize and 
train tennis players. Ritzenberg had 
done a similar job in Haiti during a 
six-months period, at the end of 
which Haiti had applied for admis- 
sion into Davis Cup competition, 
established a Junior Davis Cup pro- 
gram and set up a nationwide rec- 


reation program. 
* *% * 


Stanford’s Jackie Douglas may be 
offered a professional footbali career 
and will accept if the offer is good 
enough. He had always hoped that 
his career would be tennis and not 


football, and that 
would go into law... 
Gardnar Mulloy, Herb 


eventually he 
Vie Seixas, 


United States Davis Cup team to 
play against the Philippines. Vic 
was given the first singles spot, and 
Seixas and Mulloy were selected to 
play the doubles. Flam, however, 
had to play Holmberg for the second 
singles position since Talbert felt 
the former’s showing did not war- 
rant him a spot without further 
proof. Flam beat Holmberg most 
decisively in three straight sets. 
* * * 

Claudia Long, Executive Secre- 
tary of the PLTA, is expecting 4 
little racqueteer in May .. . “Big 
Jake” Kramer returned to Los Ar 
geles in late November while the 
other members of the troupe headed 
for Australia Dunlop’s Paul 
Gibbs has just returned from a com- 
bined business and pleasure tour of 
Europe Ashley Cooper and 
Neale Fraser were criticized by the 
South Australian LTA for not 
taking interstate tennis seriously. 
The two Davis Cuppers lost theif 
doubles match and were said to have 
displayed a “couldn’t care less” at: 
titude. They had been scheduled to 
play four State tournaments in # 
row, and they both said they woulé 
have appreciated a rest the week 
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yefore the South Australian Cham- 
yjonships . . . Belgian Davis Cup- 
ners Jackie Brichant and Philippe 
asher and U. S. Davis Cupper 
Gar Mulloy were not met by any 
ustralian tennis officials when 
y arrived in Sydney. The LTAA 
Bclaimed they had not been informed 
Hof the date of their arrival. NSW 
president A. R. Colvin added: “We 
met the main U. S. team. We have 
our jobs to do and can’t be expected 
tomeet team members who straggle 
in like Brown’s cows.” Replied Mul- 
loy: “It doesn’t worry me. I’ve been 
a‘loner’ for years.” 
* * * 

Northern California will have a 
new tennis club by the end of next 
month. Herbert Clark and Sandy 
McKay are the partners in the pro- 
ject, and they have already sold 
more than 100 memberships at $375. 
They plan to limit membership to 
150 for the first year. The club will 
be known as The Alpine Hills Ten- 
nis and Swimming Club, and it will 
be located in the Portola Valley sec- 
tion near Woodside. Ground break- 
ing on the four courts will begin 
immediately, and the partners ex- 
pect to have the only grass courts in 
Northern California ... Over 20,000 
tickets for the Davis Cup Challenge 
Round have already been sold, and 
as of mid-November there were only 
232 seats still available. Some 300 
youngsters applied for jobs as ball- 
boys, and of that number 32 were 
selected to undergo rigorous train- 
ing drills. Hundreds applied for 
the position of usherette, and the 
175 who are chosen will be trained 
by beauty specialists and person- 
ality experts. 


* * * 

At the Los Angeles Tennis Club, 
four of the famous Southern Cali- 
fornia tennis families hold weekly 
one-set round robins which last all 
day. They call themselves “The 
Veterans of Future Tennis Wars”, 
and there are three Rombeaus 
(Chuck, Billy and Jimmy), three 
Tidballs (Karen, Steve and John), 
two Yeomans (Bill and John) and 
two Proctors (Susan and Steve). 
Their ages range from 9 to 17... 
Billy Talbert has suggested that a 
quick way to improve American 
tennis would be to have the top 
youngsters attend the same college. 
He suggests a school where the 
climate would enable them to play 
tennis throughout the year and 
where there would be a top coach 
and plenty of organized tourna- 
ments . . . Joan Johnson and Pat 





n a 
puld 
reek 


Yeomans organized a round-robin 
doubles tournament for 27 college 
girls from 9 Southern California 
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Playing an exhibition at The Homestead in Hot Springs, Va., are Martha Hernandez 


and Alastair Martin (near court) versus Anne and Armando Vieira. Photo, Stephen 
Blake. 


colleges Popular coach Paul 
Duffield was elected president of 


the Oklahoma Tennis Association. 
* * * 


It’s a little baseliner, Sarah 
Nicola, for South Africa’s Owen and 
Jenifer Williams ... Jack Kramer 
has made a pro offer to Sven David- 
son and may also be sounding out 
Kurt Nielsen! ... The Australian 
Selection Committee named Mal 
Anderson, Ashley Cooper, Roy Em- 
erson, Neale Fraser and Merv Rose 
to the Davis Cup Squad, then later 
added young Rod Laver, who has 
a win over Herb Flam Lew 
Hoad returned to Australia after 
nine months of travel, but will get 
no respite. He will make a two- 
month exhibition tour Down Under, 
then will come to the States for 70 
additional matches. He is now 
square with Rosewall, leads Segura 
by 15-9, and is two ahead of Kramer 
... The top Aussie stars have asked 
the LTAA for £5 a day in expenses 
during State tournaments’ and 
the Australian Championships. The 
players making the request are 
Cooper, Fraser, Anderson, Rose, 
Emerson, Warren Woodcock, Bob 


Howe, Don Candy, Bob Mark, Rod 
Laver, Neil Gibson and Barry Phil- 
lips-Moore. Members of the Ameri- 
can Davis Cup Squad get £9 a day 
and the Australian selectors get £6 
a day while attending tournaments. 
The players also asked for improved 
locker room facilities and more 
“modern” trophies. 

* * 


Mary Carter will marry fellow- 
Aussie Sid Reitano on February 1. 
They have been childhood sweet- 
hearts, and he has been taking her 
to tournaments ever since she was 
14 years old... The British Lawn 
Tennis Association’s share of the 
1956 Wimbledon profits is £57,509 
‘ Ken (“The Little Master”) 
Rosewall grossed $100,000 for 1957. 
Tennis, anyone? . . . Members of 
the Australian Davis Cup Squad are 
not yet receiving expenses but have 
already been told that they may not 
make any statements to the press. 
Players and fans have protested, and 
the slogan is, “No pay, no say.” 
Said American captain Billy Talbert 
when informed of the Australian 
gag rule: “We believe in developing 
our players’ personalities.” 
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Tennis Court Censtruction 


“DIXICO” 


Tennis Courts fer the South 


Write to: DIXICO 
(Atlanta Offiee) Box 11, 
College Perk, Georgia 








Green Fast- Drying Tennis- Ceurts 
“En-tout-cas” 

.” “Dirt” and F. D. 
ete- Posts 
Sold Direct te You Instrnetiens to Ape 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FO 

C. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. 
5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, 


TENNIS COURTS 


Constructed and Resurfaced 








Laykold 
black, red or green 
a eae y Rad 


Constructors 
Texes — Lovisiana — Oklekema 
BURNHAM COMPANY 


Housten 19, Tees 
Literature and Estimates Free 


P. ©. Box 13093 








QUALIFIED TENNIS PROS 
PLTA functions for you and your work, 
betterment of tennis and the securing of posi- 
tions for PLTA pros. Write for membership in- 
formation to Executive Secretary. 
United States Professional Lawn Tennis Asso. 
7 Wall Street, Room 1312 


New York 5, N. Y. Havemeyer 6-2742 


British Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe's Leading Tennis 


Published Monthly 
One Yeer - $3.00 
Two Yeers - $5.25 
Make checks and Money Orders 
payable to WORLD TENNIS. 








WORLD TENNIS 

Bex 3, Gracie Station 

New York, N. Y. 
Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 
LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 
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HOTEL me * hana COURTS 
‘orquay, Nov. 

Men's Singles 

Michael Sangster d. 
alishay, 6-2, 6-0; Alan Mills d. C. 
6-2; P. G. Cross d. E. J. Filby, 3-6, 
W. J. King d. D. W. Butler, 6-3, 
Pickard d. J. I. Tattersall, » 6-4; J. . 
Oakley d. B 


PALACE 


Fourth Round, Lord Ron 


W. T. Anderson, 6-4, 6-4 : ‘Gerald 
( Palmer, 6-2, 6-2; Bobby Wilson d. G R 
Smith, 6-0, 6-0 


Quarter- finals. Pickard d King, 6-4, 6-0; 

1, Sangster, 6-3, 6-4; Mills d. Cross, 6-2, 6 
Oakley d. Ward, 7-5, 6 
Semi-finals. Wilson d 

1. Pickard, 4-6, 6-1, 6-4 

Finals. Wilson d. Oakley, 6-4, 6-3 

Men's Doubles 

Semi-finals. Wilson-Pickard d. 
6-2; Oakley-Ward d. Sangster 


9.7 


1 
Mills, 6-3, 6-2: Oakley 


Filby-Butler, 6-2 
Tattersall, 4-6, 7-5 


Wilson-Pickard d. Oakley-Ward, 6-4, 6-3 
Women's Singles 
Elaine Shenton d. V. 


Finals. 


Quarter-finals. 


6-1, 6-2; Rita Bentley d. J. M. Trewby, 6-3, 6-3; 
1. Rook d. S. Prettejohn, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1; Joan 
Curry d. Mrs. R. W. Stone, 6-2, 6-1 

Semi-finals. Bentley d. Shenton, 6-4, 6-2; Curry 

Rook, 6-1, 6-2 

Finals. Curry d. Bentley, 6-2, 10-8 

Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. S. Bramley-H. Macfarlane d. Shen 


ton-Rook, 6-2, 7-9, 6-1; 
thorn-Wheeler, 6-4, 6-4 


Bentley-Curry d. Caw 


Finals. Bramley-Macfarlane d. Bentley-Curry, 
6-1, 6-3 
: Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Pickard-Bentley d. Mills-Rook, 6-2, 1-6, 


6-1 
SWISS COVERED COURTS 
Geneva, Dec. 2 


Men's _—. Jacques Mey (Fr.) d. Paul 
Blondel, 6-3, 10-8 
Women's 82 oll Rostaing (Fr.) d. Bourgnon, 


4-6, 8-6, 6-3. 


Spychala, 6-4, 
6-2, 6-3; 


Wilson 


R. Cox, 





KRAMER TOUR 











INDIA 
Nov. 17. Ken Rosewall d. Lew 
Pancho Segura d. Jack Kramer, 


Calcutta, India, 
Hoad, 6-3, 6-3; 


6-4, 7-5; Segura-Kramer d. Hoad- Rosewall, 6-4, 
6 4; Rosewall d. Segura, 7-5, 7-5; Kramer d. 
Hoad, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3; Hoad- Rosey wall d. Kramer 
Segura 6-2, 1-6, 6-3. 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila, Phil., Nov. 24. Segura d. Hoad, 8-10, 
6-4, 6-4; Rosew all d. Kramer, 6-1, 6-1; Rosewall 


Kramer d. Hoad- Segura. 6-1, 6-4; Hoad d. 


Rosewall, 5-7, 7-5, 6-3; Segura d. Kramer, 6-1, 
7-5; Hoad-Rosewall d. Segura-Kramer, 6-2, 6-3. 
AUSTRALIA 


Sydney, Nov. 30. Rosewall d. Segura, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-3; Hoad d. Frank Sedgman, 17-15, 6-23 Hoad- 
Rosewall d. Sedgman-Segura, 8-6, 6-2; Hoad d. 
Segura, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3; Sedgman d. hoy 6-1 
a 6-3; Rosewall-Hoad d. Sedgman-Segura, 6-2 
6-4 

Brisbane, Dec. 4. Rosewall d. Sedgman, 8-6, 1-6, 
9-7; Hoad d. Segura, 7-5, 6-3; Hoad-Rosewall d. 
Sedgman-Segura, 6-4, 6-1. 





SOUTH AMERICA 











ARGENTINE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Buenos Aires, Nov. 10 
Men's Singles 


Quarter- finals. Luis Ayala (Chile) d. M. Olvera 

Sc.), 7-5, 6-4, $- 3; Mike Davies (Eng.) d. E 
ae 6-1, 6-2, 6-4; Robert Haillet (Fr.) d. 
Roger Becker (ine) 6-1, 6-4, 6-1; Enrique 
Morea d. Carlos Fernandes (Braz.), 6-2, 6-4, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Ayala d. Davies, 4-6, 6-2, 8-6, 6-3; 
Morea d. Haillet, 6-2, 9-7, 6-2 

Finals. Ayala d. Morea, 6-8, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2. 


Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Ayala-Morea d. 
Morea Cantilo, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; Haillet-Soriano d. 
Orlando Garrido-E. Rios, 6-4, 6-4, 13- 11; Fer- 
nandes-R. Barnes d. Olvera-Russell, 5-7, 
7-5; Becker-Davies d. Apey-Ante, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Ayala-Morea d. Haillet-Soriano, 6-3, 
6-3, 4-6, 10-8; Becker-Davies d. Fernandes-Barnes, 
6-2, 8-6, 2-6, 6-3. 

Finals. Becker-Davies d. 
6-4, 6-4. 


Oscar Furlong- 


Ayala-Morea, 3-6, 8-6, 


Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Margarita Zavalia d. Carmen Ibar- 
ra (Chile), 6-2, 6-2; Nora Somoza d. Viola Livetti, 
6-4, 3-6, 6-4; Maria Tort (Chile) d. Graciela 
Lombardi, 6-2, 6-0; June Hanson d. Julia Bor- 
zone, 6-0, 8-6. 
Semi-finals. Somoza d. Zavalia, 1-6, 6-3, 8-6; 
Hanson d. Tort, 6-4, 6-3. 
Finals. Hanson d. Somoza, 6-1, 6-1. 
Women’s Doubles 


Semi-finals. Tort-Ibarra d. Portorreal-Zappa, 6-2, 


Yt, G4; Zavalia-Hanson d 
Seo, 4-0, SO 
Finals, ‘Tort-Lbarra d. Zavalia-Hanson 
ixed Doubles 
Quarter-finals, Hanson-Davies d.  Bove-Haild 
o-3, O-4; Zavalia-Soriano d. Borzone- Garrido, 6 
6-1; Tort-Becker d. Somoza-Russell, 7-5, 6-3; Loy 
bardi-Fernandes d. Zappa-Morea, 6- 1, 9.7 
Semi-finals. Zavalia-Soriano d, Hanson-Dayig 
7-9, 6-3, 6-4; Lombardi-Fernandes d. Tort-Becke 


Somoz. Boragy 


4, @ 


Finals. Zavalia-Soriano d. Lombardi- Fernand, 
2-6, 6-2, 6-1. 
: Junior Boys’ Singles 
Finals. Ronald Barnes (Braz.) dd. Miguel 6 


vera (Ec.), 6-4, 5-7, 7-5 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Norma Baylon d. Maria E. Lo 


Finals. pez Sos 


5, 6-2 
INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
OF CHILE 


Santiago, November 26 
Men's Singles 
Semi-finals, Mike Davies (Eng.) d 
Haillet (Fr.), 6-3, 9-7, 3-6, 0-6, 6-2 
d. Roger Becker (Eng.), 6-2, 6-2, 8-6. 
Finals. Ayala d. Davies, 6-4, 6-4, 6-1 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Davies-Becker d. R. 
a 6-1, 6-3, 6-4; Haillet-Ayala d. 
Aguirre, 6-1, 4-6, 6-1, 6-1. 
Haillet-Ayala, 9-7, 6.2 


Luis Ayal 


Lucero-G. Ga 
Orlando Garrid 


Rober 











a. Davies-Becker d, 
o-4 
Women's Singles 
Finals. Carmen Ibarra d. Nora de Somoaa, 6 
6-4. 
BERMUDA 
BERMUDA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Paget, Bermuda, Nov. 3 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Tony Vincent d. Larry Schaeffer 
5-7, 6-1, 6-4; Don Thompson d. Paul Cranis, 6-2 
6-2. 
Finals. Vincent d. Thompson, 6-2, 9-7. 
omen’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Florence Blanchard d. Jackie Brew 
er, 1-6, 6-4, 7-5; Ann Alger d. Mrs. Elliot Pyle 
6-1, 6-2 
Finals. Blanchard d. Alger, 6-4, 6-3 
Other Results 
Men’s Doubles Thompson-Cranis d. Tomm 


Boys-Schaeffer, 6-4, 6-3. 
Women’s Doubles. Mrs. Tom 
Freisenbruch d. Lady Woodall-Mrs. 
1-6, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles. 


Pyle-John Riihiluoma d. Wood 


all-Dr. Ray Smith, 9-7, 6-2. 
CORAL BEACH INVITATION 
Paget, Burmuda, Nov. 10 
Men's Singles 
Semi-finals. Tommy Boys d. Fred Krais, 6-2, 
5-7, 7-5; Tony Vincent d. Paul Cranis, 6-1, 6-1 
Finals. Vincent d. Boys, 6-1, 6-3. 
omen’s Singles 
_ Semi-finals. Florence Blanchard d. eae Alger, 


Smith d. Jackie Brewer, 6-3, 6-4. 


7-5, 6-2; Ann 
8-6, ie 


Finals. Blanchard d. Smith, 4-6, 
Other Results 
Cranis-Ray Smith 


Blanchard-Pyle d. Alger 


Nicky Lewyn-T. Vincent 
3, (pro set). 


Men's eee d. Boys-Bill 
Brewer, 11-9, 
omen’s ‘Doubles 
Brewer, 6-4, 
= Souaaie. Mrs. 
. Joy Mitchell-Gil Hall, 


Smith—Jennifer 
Man, 6-4, 





FRANCE 








COUPE CANET 
Paris, Nov. 12 
Men’s Singles 

First Round. Legenstein (Ger.) d. Lasry, 6-3, 
6-4; G. Deniau d. Petrovic (Ger.), 9-7, 7- 5; Andres 
Hammersley (Chile) d. Lemasson, 7-5, 6-4; Jac 
ques Thomas d. Peter Nicholls (N. Z, 
Second Round, Paul Remy d. Lartigue, 6-2, 6-3; 
Byre Merlo (It.) d. Bernard Destremau, 4-6, 64. 
; Gerard Pilet d. Deniau, 7-5, 6-4; Xavier Per- 
saan Saussine d. Hammersley, 7-5, 6-0; Jaroslav 
Drobny (Eg.) d. Matton, 6-1, 6-2; Jean Claude 
Molinari d. Legenstein, 9-7, 6-2; Anton Janes 
(Hung.) d. Wayne Van Voorhees (USA), 62 

10-8; Jean Noel ‘Grinda d. Thomas, 6-3, +4 
Quarter-finals. Remy d. Molinari, 3-6, 6-3, 62 
one 4. Grinda, 6-2, 6-4; Pilet d. Merlo, 6-2 

; Jancso d. Perreau- Saussine, 7 7-9, 6-3 
[Beaty finals. Drobny d. Jancso, 6-4 8-6, 62 
Remy d. Pilet, 0-6, 6-1, 6-3, 7-5. 
Finals. Drobny d. Remy, 6-3, 
Men’s Doubles 


10-8, 6-1. 


Semi-finals. Drob-Remy dd. Legenstein-Pet 
rovic, 7-9, 6-1, 6-4; Jancso-Molinari d. Grinda 
Merlo, 6-3, 1-6, 8-6. 

Finals. Drobny-Remy d. Jancso-Molinari, 64 


6-3, 12-10. 
Women’s Singles 
Second Round. Susan Chatrier d. A. Varin, 64. 
6-1; Myrtil Dubois d. C. Monnot, 6-3, 6-0; Anne 
Marie Seghers d. T. Linares (Col.), 6-0, 6-0; ] 


January, 1954 
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Totta Zehden (Ger), 6-4, 6-4; Maud 
Nenot, 6-2, 6-1 

Berson, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4; 
Bouchet, 6-4, 6-0; Flor 
10-8, 6-3; Chatrier 


Herson 
Galtier d. A 
Quarter-finals, Galtier ‘d 
Ginette Hucaille d, Odile 
a“ de la Courtie d, Seghers, 

Dubois, 6-3, 6-2. 

© oa finals. Galtier d. Bue aille, 7-5, 6-3; Chatrier 
d, de la Courtie, 6-4, 6-2. 

Finals. Chatrier d. Galtier, 4-6, 6-1, 6-4 

Mixed Doubles 

Finals. Chatrier-Jancso d. Bucaille 

1-6, 6-3 


Nicholls, 6-4, 


GRENOBLE 
Grenoble, November 18 
Men's Singles 
Semi-finals. Michel Vaubrun d. Anton Janeso 
(Hung.). 8-0. 2-6, 6-4; Je an-Noel Grinda d 
Wayne Van Voor hees (U SA), scores not given. 
Finals. Grinda d. Vaubrun, 8-6, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3 


SAINT-QUENTIN 
Saint-Quentin, November 26 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Jean-Noel Grinda d. Francis Nys, 
6-3, 6-4; Marcel Bernard d. Wayne Van Voorhees 
(USA), 6-3, 6-2. 


Finals. Grinda d. Bernard, 5-7, 9-7, 6-2. 


ANGERS 
Angers, November 25 
Men's Singles 
Semi-finals. Anton Jancso (Hung.) d. Malosse, 
6-4, 9-7; Jaroslav Drobny (Eg.) d. Bresson, 6-2 
6-3. 
Finals. Drobny d. Jancso, 6-4, 6-4. 
Men's Doubles 
Finals. Pierre Darmon-Paul Jalabert d.* Drobny 


Jean Pierre Bergerat, 6-3, 6-4. 





LEBANON 











LEBANESE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Beirut, Nov. 17 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Karaoglan d. Hajjar, 8-6, 3-6, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-1; Khouri d. Y. Zeidan, 6-1, 6-0, 6-1 
Finals. Khouri d. Karaoglan, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2. 
Other Results 
Men's Doubles. Khouri-Karaoglan d. Hajjar-At 
tieh, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3. 
Women’s Singles. Mattar d. 
6-3. 
Mixed Doubles. 
tieh, 6-4, 6-1. 
Junior Boys’ 
5-7, 6-2 


Kyriacopoulo, 6-0, 


Abihatab-Khouri d. Mattar-At 


Singles. Fawaz d. Bezjian, 8-6, 


ALUMNI MEMBERS TOURNAMENT 
Beirut, Lebanon, Nov. 30 
Men’s Singles 


Semi-finals. Khouri d. Hajjar, 2-6, 6-1, 6-3; Fred 
Kovaleski (USA) d. Karaoglan, 6-0, 6-3. 
Finals. Kovaleski d. Khouri, 6-3, 6-2. 

Other Results : 

Men's nye Kovaleski-Hajjar d. Khouri- 


Karaoglan, 6-4, 6-2. 
Women’s Singles. Mattar d. 


6-2. 
Mixed Doubles. 
tieh, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4. 


Kyriacopoulo, 6-1, 


Abihatab-Khouri d. Mattar-At- 





AUSTRALIA 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Adelaide, Nov. 30 
Men’s Singles ; 
Round. Graham Lovett d. Mike Green 
Bob Howe d. Frank 











First 
(USA), 6-2, 3-6, 6-4, 7-5; 
Gorman, 6-3, 7-5, 6-2; J. Pearce d. E. Dungo 
(Phil.), 6-2, 6-4, 2-6, 6-3; Barry MacKay (USA) 
d. Peter Newman, 6-1, 7-5, 6-1; Ron Holmberg 
(USA) d. Fred Stolle, 6-2, 6-4, 6-1; Gardnar 
Mulloy (USA) d. W. Reid, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2: D. 
Deyro (Phil.) d. Martin Mulligan, 6-4, 6-2, 9-7. 


Second Round. Juan Jose (Phil.) d. Philippe 
Washer (Belg.), 6-3, 1-6, 6-1, 6-0; Roy 
Emerson d. Neil Gibson, 6-4, 7- xy 6-3; Felicissimo 


Ampon (Phil) d. Trevor Fancutt (So. Afr.), 6-4, 
6-4, 15-13; Ashley Cooper d. R. oy 6-1, 6- ite 
6-2; Holmberg d. Pearce, 6-3, 6-0, 7-5; Neale 
Fraser d. z: Pfitzner, 6-1, 6-0, 6-2; Bob Mark d. 
MacKay, 7-9, 11-9, 6-4; "Howe d. R. Deyro 
(Phil.), 6- %g 9-7, 6-2; Jackie Brichant (Belg.) d. 
D. Russell, 3-6, 6-0, 6-0, 6-1; Mal Anderson d. 
Mulloy, 6-3, 3-6, 8-6, 6-3; Rod Laver d. M. 
Dungo, 6-3, 8-6, 6-4; Warren Woodcock d. R. 
Hewitt, 6-4, 6-3,- 6-2; Mervyn Rose d. Barry 
Phillips- More, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1; Vic Seixas (USA) d. 
Warren Jacques, 6-2, 6-2, 6- 3; Herb Flam (USA) 
d. I. Dicker, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3; Lovett d. B. Gulley, 
6-3, 8-6, 7-5. 

Third Round. Anderson d. Lovett, 6-4, 6-2, 7-5; 
Laver d. Flam, 7-5, 2-6, 6-3, 6-0; Cooper d. 
Mark, 8-6, 6-4, 6-4; Brichant d. Howe, 4-6, 6-0, 
6-4 6-8, 6-4; ‘Rose d. Holmberg, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3, 


3, 6-2; Seixas d. Woodcock, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2, 6-4; 
Fraser d. Ampon, 6-3, 6-0, 6-2 
6-2, 1-6, 6-3, 8-6. 


; Emerson d. Jose, 








World Tennis 





1 


Quarter-finals. Anderson d. Laver, 6-5, 6-1, 63 
Cooper d, Brichant, 6-3, 7-5, 6-4; Rose d. Seixas, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5; Fraser d. Emerson, 6-3, 6-1, 6-0 

Semi-finals. Anderson d. Cooper, 10-8, 10-8, 6-5; 
Rose d. Fraser, 8-10, 8-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Finals. Anderson d. Rose, 7-5, 6-8, 4-6, 

Men's Doubles 

Second Round, Emerson-Mark d. Stolle- Phillips 
Moore, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4; Brichant-Washer d. Dungo 
Dungo, 6-4, 11-9, 4-6, 6-3; Green-Holmberg d. 


6-2, 6-4 


Woodcock-Gibson, 11-9, 6-8, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4; tiowe 
Laver d. R. Deyro-Ampon, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3; Fan 
cutt-Lovett d. Mulloy-Seixas, 7-5, 7-5, 2-6, 3-6, 


6-3, 

Quarter-finals. Cooper-Rose d. Flam-MacKay, 6-3, 
6-0, 4-6, 6-4; Emerson- Mark d. Brichant- Washer. 
5-7, 7-5, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5; Fraser-Anderson d. Green 
Holmberg, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4; Howe-Laver d. Fancutt 
Lovett, 6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1. 

Semi- finals. Cooper: Rose d. Emerson- Mark, 
5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5; Fraser Anderson d 
Laver, 6-3, 10-12, 1-6, 6-2, 9-7. 

Finals. Cooper-Rose d. Fraser- 
6-4, 5-7, 0-6, 6-4. 

Women's Singles 


12-14, 
Howe 


Anderson, 6-4, 


Second Round. Daphne Fancutt (So. Afr.) d 
J. wee an, 6-4, 6-0; Nell Hopman d. M. O’Don 
nell, 6-1. 

dinihn finals. Margaret Hellyer d. Mrs. M. 


Martin, 8-6, 5-7, 6-4; Lorraine Coghlan d. Mrs. 
D. Young, 6-0, 6-4; Fancutt d. Hopman, 6-1, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. Angela Mortimer (Eng.) d. Hellyer, 
8-6, 5-7, 6-4; Coghlan d. Fancutt, 6-3, 6-2. 

Finals. Mortimer d, Coghlan, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles 

Semi-finals. Mortimer-Fancutt d. Hopman-Thiele, 
6-0, 6-2; Martin-Young d. Rayson-Court, 6-2, 6-3 
Finals. Mortimer-Fancutt d. Martin-Young, 6-3, 
? 


6-2. 
Mixed Doubles 
Second Round. Holmberg-Hellyer d. Jacques 
Hopman, 5-7, 7-5, 7-5. 
Quarter-finals. Woodcock-Fancutt d. Gulley 
O'Donnell, def.; Holmberg-Hellyer d. Lovett-Mar- 


tin, 6-3, 6-3; Mark-Coghlan d. Kerr-Astley, 6-1, 
6-3. 
ot Sa: Woodcock-Fancutt d. Holmberg- 


Hellyer, 3-6, 6- 1, 7-5; Howe-Mortimer d. Mark 
Coghlan, 3-6, 9-7, 6-4. 
Finals. Howe-Mortimer d. Woodcock-Fancutt, 
6-1, 7-5. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. R. Hewitt d. Frank Gorman, 2-6, 
6-4, 7-5; 


Martin Mulligan d. I. Dicker, 6-4, 6-1. 
Hewitt d. ailess, 6-2, 6-8, 6-2 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. J. Shearer d. J. Barnes, 
M. Rayson d. J. Strachan, 6-1, 6-2. 
Finals. Shearer d. Rayson, 5-7, 10-8, 6-4. 
PITT CUP MATCHES 
N. S. W. d. Victoria, 8-4 
Beth Jones (NSW) d. Mrs. L. 
Southam, 6-4, 14-12; M. McCalman (V) d. Mar- 
garet Hellyer, 9-11, 6-4, 7-5; Lorraine Coghlan 
(V) d. Mary Carter, 6-1, 3-6, 7-5; Beryl Pen- 
rose Collier (NSW) d. Mrs. A. Rae, 2-6, 6-1, 
7-5; Southam-McCalman (V) d. Jones-Hellyer, 
6- t. 6-1; Collier-Carter d. Coghlan-Rae, 6-4, 6-4. 
Second Day. McCalman d. Jones, 6-4, 6-0; Hell- 
yer d. Southam, 8-6, 2-6, 6-2; Carter d. Rae, 5-7, 
6-2, 6-3; Collier d. Coghlan, 6-2, 6-4; Jones: 
Hellyer d. Rae-Coghlan, 6-2, 6-4; Collier-Carter 
d. Southam-McCalman, 6-2, 6-2. 


Finals. 


6-4, 6-3; 


First Day. 


NEW SOUTH WALES CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sydney, N. S. W., Nov. 16 
Men’s Singles 
First Round. Graham Lovett d. Billy Talbert 
(USA), 6-3, 6-4, 6-3; Ken Fletcher d. R. Sher- 
riff, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4; Mike Green (USA) d. 
Peter Frankland, 6-4, 6-3, 8-6; Peter Newman d. 
I. Dicker, 7-5, 1-6, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5; Mal Anderson d. 
W. Reid, 5-7, 4-6, . , 6-3, 6-1; M. Dungo (Phil.) 


d. R. Sadler, 6- hae 6-2, 1-6, 9-7; Rod Laver 
d. W. Edwards, 5-7, 8-6, 6-3; Bob Mark d. 
Brian Gulley, “a “ts 8-6, 6-3; Warren Jacques 


d. K. Brady, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-3. 


Second Round. ” Ashley Cooper d. A. Lane, 6-2, 


6-3, 6-2; Felicissimo Ampon (Phil.) d. S. A. 
Ryan, 8-6, 9-7, 8-6; Warren Woodcock d. — ett, 
6-1, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3; M. Green d. Fletcher, 3-6, 6-4, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-1; Roy Emerson d. J. May, 6-2, 9-7, 
6-2; Barry MacKay (USA) d. Geoff Brown, 1-6, 
4-6, 6-0, 6-3, 6-4; Mervyn Rose d. Newman, 6-3, 
6-0, 7-5; Herb Flam (USA) d. J. O’Brien, 6-2, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-4; Anderson d. Dungo, 6-1, 6-0, 6-0; 
Brian Tobin d. Raymundo Deyro (Phil), 6-4, 6-8, 
6-3, 1-6, 6-1; Bob Howe d. Neil Gibson, 6-4, 6-4, 
5-7, 4-6, 6-3; Trevor Fancutt (So. Afr.) d. M. 


Callaghan, 4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4; Neale Fraser d. J. 
Le Sueur, 6-2, 6-3, 6-1; Ron Holmberg (USA) 
d. Barry Phillips-Moore, 6-1, 6-1, 6-8, 7-5; Laver 
d. Mark, 6-3, 4-6, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4; Vic Seixas (USA) 
d. Jacques, 6-4, 6-4, 

Third Round. Cooper d. Ampon, 6-0, 6-0, 6-0; 
Woodcock d. Green, 6-4, 2-6, 8-6, 5-7, 6-0; Emer- 
son d. MacKay, 15-13, 6-8, 8-6, 4-6, 6-3; Rose d. 
Flam, 7-5, 6-3, 6-2; Anderson d. Tobin, 6-3, 6-3, 
4-6 6-1; Fancutt d. Howe, 9-7, 6-4, 6-3; Fraser 
d. Holmberg, 6-4, 6-1, 10-8; Seixas d. Laver, 6-3, 
6-4, 6-8, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Cooper d. WwW tage a 6-2, 6-2, 
6-3; Rose d. Emerson, 3-6, 7-5, 6-2; An- 








IMPROVE YOUR TENNIS! 


Have your strokes analyzed by this high-ranking 
U. S$. tennis professional, coach of state and na- 
tional champions. Simply send an 8 of 16 mm. 
action film, preferably 32 speed, of yourself hit- 
ting a minimum of 10 balls on each stroke. Have 
front and side views taken as close as possible, 
yet getting complete — of you. A thorough 
study will be made of film and returned with o 
concise, written analysis of your strokes and how 
to improve weaknesses. 
Send $10.00 cash, check or money order with film 

George Richey, 

3411 

Houston 22, Texas 








WANTED 


Tennis Counselor For Vermont Girls’ Camp 
Young woman with tennis background for es- 
tablished girls’ summer camp with tennis tradi- 
tion. Staff of 4 tennis counselors, 6 clay courts, 
2 backboards. 
Write: Herbert Brill, 60 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








TENNIS FILMS FOR RENT 
Davis Cup Challenge Rounds, Championship 
Matches and Instructional films in 16 mm, 35 mm, 
bik. G wht., Color, sound or silent. Rentals $5- 
$35. Educational groups receive special rates. 
Write for list of films; also list of instructional 
literature. All films G literature USLTA ap- 
proved. 
Tennis Inc 
120 Broadway, New York 5,N. Y¥ 


Ed ei iF deti 











THE HOTEL BUDING 


The Tennis Players’ Resort 

It is with great pleasure that we announce the 
opening of the Hotel Buding at Bandol, Cote 
d’Azur, on the French Riviera. Four tennis courts, 
illuminated, plus sunshine, swimming, and a 
chance to improve your French while you improve 
your tennis. Open all year. For rate and reserva- 
tion information, write: Dr. F. Buding, Boite Postal 
12, Bandol, France. 








CLAY TENNIS 
COURTS 


open Dec. 1 to May 1 
Expert instruction 


FLORIDA KEYS 


Islamorada Tennis Courts 
Unspoiled Tropical Isle — Fishing — Swimming 
— Skin-diving — Boating — Water-skiing, etc. 

For reservations, 
Call Betty or Hawthorne Bissell 
Telephone: Matecombe—3354 








Read the Magazine 
IL TENNIS ITALIANO 
The leading European tennis magazine. A 
monthly publication with complete photo- 
graphic coverage of world-wide tennis events 
Rate: $8.00 per year 
Return this form with your check to 
WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to IL 
ITALIANO: 
Name 
Address 
City & State 


TENNIS 











A SUMMER IN MAINE! 


Position in tennis for an amateur and a profes- 
sional. Summer camp in lake and mountain re- 
ion. Top salary for qualified applicant. Apply 
B° and Mrs. J. A. Baer, 2701 Manhattan Ave., 
Baltimore 15, Md. 











3, 0-3; 


eutt (So. 


derson d. Fancutt, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2; Fraser d. Seixas, 
’ 6-4, &6 

Semi- finals, Cooper ad. Rose, def.; Fraser 
Anderson, 6-3, 3-0, O-4, 6 

Finals. (¢ ‘ooper ra Fraser, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3 


Men's Doubles 
Tobin Ryan dd. Phillips 
Woodcock-Gibson d 


First Round 
Stolle, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2 
Sherriff, 0-4, 4 6, 3-6, 6-3, 1; 

Edwards- Binns, 6-2, 0-2, 6-1; W. 
lerson d, E Dungo- N. Dungo, 6-4, 
Second Round. Cooper-Fraser d 
6-3, 6-1, 6-2; Talbert-Plam d. 
Woodcock-Gibson 4 
Mark-Newman d. 

Rose-Anderson  d, 

4: Fancutt-Lovett§ d. 


6-4, 5-7, 6-2. 


MacKay-Green, 6-4, 8-6, 7 
Ampon-Deyro, 6-2, 6 
Emerson Howe d. Reid-Max 
10-8, 8-6 Seixas Holmberg d. 
Gulley, 6-3, 8 10, o-4, 6-3. 
Quarter-finals. Cooper Fraser d. 
6-1, 6-2, 6-1; Mark-Newman d. 
6-2, 7-5, 2-0, 11-9; Rose-Anderson d., 
10-8; Emerson-Howe d. 
10-12, 3-6, 6-3. 


Lovett, 7-5, 6-3, 

Holmberg, 6-3, 6-3, 

Semi-finals. Cooper-Fraser d. 
13-11 


10-8, 11-9, Rose-Anderson dd. Emerson- 
Howe, 8-6, 12-10, 6-4. 

Finals. Rose-Anderson d. Cooper-Fraser, 6 
6-4, 9-11, 6-2. 


Ae men's Singles 
. Whittle d. J. 
* ia d. C, 
Nell Hopman, 6-1, 6-8, 6-4. 


First Round. 
6-3; Mrs. E. 
1: B. Holstein d. 
Second Round. Mary Hawton d. 
2, 6-1; Mrs. L. Southam d. N. 
6-0; Roy d. Whittle, 6-4, 6-2; 
rose Collier d. B. Holstein, 6-4, 
Air.) d. M. McC alman, 6-4, 6-3; 
Marsh d. M. Rayson, 6-2, 6-3. 
Third Round. Angela Mortimer 
Lehane, ©6- 7-5; Beth Jones d. 
i, 232 Hawton d. Southam, 6-4, 
Roy, 6-2, 6-0; Pat Parmenter d. 
-6, 6-2; Mary Carter d. J. 


Beryl 


(Eng.) 4d. 


6-2; 





tF argaret Hellyer d. Fay Muller, 1 6, 8-6, 
Lorraine Coghlan d. Marsh, 6-4, 6-2. 
Quarter-finals. Mortimer d. ine s, 6- 6-2; 


Collier, 3-6, 6-4, 7-5; eae 
Carter, 1-6, 8-6, 6-3; Coghlan d. Hellyer, 
Semi-finals. Mortimer d. Hawton, 
Coghlan d. Parmenter, 7-5, 6-0. 
Finals. Coghlan d. Mortimer, 6-4, 10-8. 

Women’s Doubles 
First Round. Hopman-Rae d. 
-6, 6-4, 8-6; Southam-McCalman d. 
. Paech, 6-4, 1-6, 6-1. 


Hawton d. 


Moore 
Hicks 
Ampon Deyvro d 

Reid-Max An 


Pobin- Ryan, 
Quist-Brown, def. ; 
Laver-Gorman, 6-3, 6-4, 8-0; 

z. 


Jacques-Pearee, 6-1, 440, 6 3, 


Anderson, 
Frankland 


Talbert-Flam, 
W oodcock-Gibson, 
Fancutt 

Seixas 


Mark-Ne wman, 4-6, 


Strachan, 6-3, 3-4, 
Yates-Bell (Eng.), 6-4, 


{. Fenton, 4-6, 
Turner, 2-6, 
Pen- 
6-4; Daphne Fan- 
3; N. 


Mrs. B. Rae, 
Collier 
F; ancutt, 6-2, 
Langley, 9-7, 6-3; 
6-1; 


d. 
6-4, 6-2. 
10-8, 6-2 


Fogarty- Langley, 
Yates Bell- 





Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will pay 60c per dozen for your used tennis 
balls if they are not more than 3 years old and 
covers are intact—not Cae moth-eaten or 
grease stained. SEND A NUMBER. You 
will receive our check within 5 days plus your 
postage. Our 20th year. 

AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
Box 625 Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
Send for Mailing Bag—Holds 12 Dozen 








“The World's Leading 
Tennis Players” 
By NED POTTER 
The 1957 Edition 
50c 
Send your check or money order 
now to: 


World Tennis 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 











— — Badminton” 


The Official Journal of the Lawn Tennis 
Association. 
The oldest lawn tennis Journal in the 
world. 
Established 1883 
Published twice a month 

One Year’s Subscription (post free) . 

$4.25 


Write to WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


Marsh-Par- 


Hopman 


Mortimer-Hawton d. 


Quarter-finals, 
; Coghlan- Hellyer d. 


menter, 6-3, 46, G2 


Rae, 6-3, 7-5; Fancutt-Muller d. Southam-McCal 
man, 6-1, 6-4; Collier-Carter d, Jones-Hattersley, 
6-3, @-1 


Mortimer-Haw 
Fancutt-Muller, 


Coghlan. Hellyer d 
Collier-Carter = d. 


Semi-finals. 
ton, 6-4, 6-4 


> o, a) 4 6 4 
Finals. Collier-Carter d Coghlan-Hellyer, 4, 
7*9, & 2 
Mixed Doubles 
First Round. Binns-Muller d. Phillips Moore 
MecCalman, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4; Woodcock-Langley d. 


W. Reid-N. Hopman, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3; Laver-Jones 
d. Tobin-Southam, 11-9, 3-6, 6-4; , sapgune Marsh 
d. W. Edwards-Yates Bell, 6-2, 6-2 ar Ander- 
son-Fogarty d. Pearce-Parmenter, 7-5, 1-6, 6-2. 

Second Round. Gibson-Hellyer d. pee B. Me 
Lean, 6-4, 6-1; Binns-Muller d., Woodecock-Lang- 
ley, 6-4, 6-4; Howe-Hawton d. Laver-Jones, 6-3, 
6-3; Jacques-Marsh d. Newman-Mortimer, 6-2, 
6-4; Holmberg-Fancutt d,. Anderson-Fogarty, 3-6, 
6-3, 6-4; Lovett-Carter d. 


Gully-Walker, 5-7, 6-2 


Quarter-finals. Gibson-Hellyer d. Mark-( ‘oghlan, 
6-4, 6-2; Howe-Hawton d. Binns-Muller, 6-3, 
6-4;  Jacques-Marsh d. eat Fancutt, 6:1. 
6-1; Lovett-Carter d. Ryan-Rae, 6-4, 7-9, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Howe-Hawton d.  Gibson- Hellyer, 
6-4, 4-6, 7-5; Lovett-Carter d. Jacques-Marsh, 
6-3, 6-4 
Finals. 





Howe-Hawton d. Lovett-Carter, 7-5, 8-6. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Third Round. R. Hewitt d. I. Dicker, 0-6, 7-5, 
6-0; J. Hillebr: = d. R, Bowles, 7-5, 17-15; R. 
Pearson d. R. Hickey, 7-5, 6- 
uarter-finals. J. Sheree d. 7 Blizard, 4-6, 6-4, 
10-8; F. Gorman d. D. Russell, 6-0, 6-3; Hewitt 
ad. Hillebrand, 8-6, 1-6, 6-1; Ken Fletcher d. 
Pearson, 6-1, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Gorman d. 
d. Fletcher, def. 
Finals. Gorman d. Hewitt, 0-6, 6-4, 6-4. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Sharpe-Russell dd. 
3-6, 6-4, 6-3; Fletcher-Gorman d. 
)-o, 0-3, 
Finals. 


Sharpe, 6-3, 9-7; Hewitt 


Rowles- Bowen, 
Rogers-Danna, 


= 
‘Sharpe-Russell d. Fletcher-Gorman, def. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 

Second Round. Y. Dwyer d. D. Robberds, 6-3, 
6-4; M. Miller d. M. Rayson, 6-3, 6-3. 

Quarter-finals. J. Lehane d. Dwyer, 6-1, 6-0; B. 
Holstein d. N. Turner, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4; M. Fenton 
d. J. Strachan, 6-1, 6-0; L. Turner d. Miller, 6-0, 
6-4. 

Semi-finals. 
Turner d. Fenton, 


Lehane d. Holstein, 6-0, 6-0; L. 
4-6, 7-5, 6-2 

Finals. Lehane d. L. Turner, 6-1, 7-5. 

Junior Girls’ Doubles 


Semi-finals. Miller-White d. Fenton-Ferguson, 


6-4, 6-4; N. Turner-Robberds d. Lehane-Holstein, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-4. 
Finals. Turner-Robberds d. Miller-White, 6-3, 6-1. 





KING’S CUP 











ITALY D. GERMANY, 4-1 
Berlin, Nov. 4 

Nicola Pietrangeli (It.) d. Rupert 

6-3, 3-6, 6-1, 6-2; Wilhelm Bungert (Ger.) d. 

Orlando Sirola, 4-6, 6-1, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4; Pietrangeli- 

Sirola (It.) d. Huber- Bungert, scores not given; 

Sirola d. Huber, 6-2, 5-7, 8-6, 9-7; Pietrangeli d. 
Bungert, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. 


DENMARK D. — 3-1 

Vienna, Nov. 
Kurt Nielsen (D) d. Fredde 
6-4; Franz Saiko (A) d. Leschley, 9-7, 


Huber, 3-6, 


Huber, 6-3, 6-1, 
6-3, 7 


Nielsen-Leschley d. ee Saiko, 18- 16, 6-4, 8-6; 
Leschley d. Huber, 9-7, 7-5, 10-12, 9-7. 
SWEDEN D. FINLAND, 3-2 
Helsinki, Nov. 20 

Ulf Schmidt (S) d. Nyyssoenen, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4, 
6-4; Sven Davidson (S) d. Sakari Salo, 6-3, 6-1, 
6-2; Salo-Nyyssoenen d. Davidson-Schmidt, 5-6, 
def. (Davidson injured); Schmidt d. Salo, 7-5, 
6-3, 6-2; Nyyssoenen d. Percy Rosberg, 6-2, 6-2, 


7-5. 


NORWAY D. BELGIUM, 5-0 

Brussels, Nov. 22 
Gino Mezzi, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5, 3-6, 6-3; 
Dag Jagge d. Jamar, 6-3, 6-3, 7-5; Jagge d. Fro- 
ment, 6-1, 0-6, 6-0, 6-2; Sjoewall d. Jamar, 6-3, 
6-4, 6-4; doubles scores not given. 


ITALY D. FRANCE, 4-1 
Rome, Nov. 24 
Orlando Sirola (It.) d. Paul Remy, 6-8, 3-6, 6-3 

= 4; Nicola ,Pietrangeli (It.) d. Gerard Pilet, 
é. x 6-8, 6-2; Pietrangeli-Sirola d. Remy-Jean 
Cade "Molinari, 6-3, 10-8, 6-4; Pilet d. Sergio 
Jacobini, 1-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4; Pietrangeli d. Remy, 
7-5, 6-4, 10-8 


Sjoewall d. 





FOREIGN RANKINGS 




















Belgium 
Men. 1. Jackie Brichant, 2. Philippe Washer, 3 
Gino Mezzi, 4. Andre Jamar. 


Christiane Mercelis, 2. 
Ceylon 
R. Ferdinands, 2. B, L. 


Praesoody, 5, DD. Fonseka, 


Women. 1. 


Poucet 
Bernheim. 





Men. |. Pinto, 3, ¢ 
Ebert & R, 


Women, |. C. Fonseka, 2. R. Jayasuriya 
Denmark 
Men. 1. Kurt Nielsen, 2. Torben Ulrich, 3, Jo 


gen Ulrich, 4. Soren Hojberg, 5. Jan Leschiyt 6 


Bent Poulsen, 7. Flemming Harris, 8. Niels Knud. 
sen, 9. Boris Mathiassen, 10. Mogens Felsby 
Bent Kozeluh, 

Women. 1. Vera Johansen, 2. Lisa Gram Ander. 
sen, 3. Else Schmith, 4. Milly Vagn Nielsen, § 
Eva Munthe Fog, 6. Kirsten Glens, 7. Agnete 
Friis, 8. Inge Overgaard, 

Egypt 

Men. 1. Kamel iteubanak, 2. Ismail Ades 
Badr "el Din El Sayed, 4. Nabil Hassan, ; Fath , 
Mohamed Aly, 6. Mohamed Moursi, 7, Soliman 


Moursi, 8. Aly Saleh. 

England 

Davies, 2. Roger 
Billy Knight, 5. 


1. Michael 


Men Becker, 3, 
Bobby "Wilson, 4, 


John Barrett, 6, 


Alan Mills, 7. Gerald Oakley, 8. Tony Pickard, 
9. Reg Bennett, 10. Geoff Paish, 
Women. 1. Shirley Bloomer, 2. Ann Haydon and 


Christine Truman, 4. Angela Mortimer, 5, Ann 
Shilcock, 6. Pat Ward, 7. Sheila Armstrong, 8, 
Rita Bentley, 9. Pat Hird, 10. Elaine Shenton, 


Ireland 
Men. J. D. Hackett, 2. G. P. Jackson, 3. T, J, 
Crooks, 4. P. H. Jackson. 
Women. 1. June Anne ea & E. Lom. 
bard, 3. Mrs. D. P. Flinn, 4. E. O'Neill. 
Poland 
Men. 1. Vladislav Skonecki, 2. <A. Licis, 3. 
Piatek, 4. Radzio, 5. Maniewski, 6. Kwiatkowski, 
- Majewski & Piotrowski. . 
Women. 1. Jadwiga Jedrzejowska, 2. Gerigowna, 


4. Panasiuk. 
Switzerland 
Men. 1. Erwin Balestra, 2. Paul 
Martin Froesch, 4. Bernard Dupont & Werner 
Muller, 6. Zsigmund Zorny, 7. Alfred Joerger, 8, 
Heinz Grimm, Ernst Schori & Bruno Spielmann, 
11. Henri-Paul Breschbuhl, 12. Wolf Reutercrona, 


3. Filopowna, 


Blondel & 














omen. 1. Ruth Kaufmann, 2. Alice 
Ruth Spielmann & Vrony Studer, 5. Janine 
Bourgnon. 
FLORIDA 
SARASOTA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sarastota, Fla., Dec. 1 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Allan Quay d. Norm Schellinger, 
6-1, 9-7; Jose Ochoa d. Calhoun Dickson, 6-2, 
2-6, 8-6. 


Finals. Quay d. Ochoa, 6-1, 6-4, 6-3. 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Quay-Capell d. Hester- ne def,; 
Ochoa-Hewitson d. Donnadieu-Walsh, 6-3, 8-6. 
Finals. Quay-Capell d. Ochoa-Hewitson, 7-5, 6-4. 
Women’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Laura Lou Kunnen d. Joan Robin- 


son, 8-6, 6-1; Owen McHaney d. Nancy Corse, 
6-1, 6-2. 
Finals. Kunnen d. McHaney, 6-1, 7-5. 


Senior Singles 


Semi-finals. Jim Vuille d. Jack Staton, 8-6, 4-4, 


eh Ray Summers d. Herbert Falkenberg, 7-9, 
6-0, 6-0. 
Finals. Vuille d. Summers, def. 
Other Results 
Senior Doubles. McCannon-Vuille d. Staton 


Falkenberg, 6-3, 8-6. 


Junior Veterans’ Singles. Harry Wagner d. Al 
Mills, 6-4, 6-0. 
Junior Veterans’ Doubles. Shoop-Vuille d. Wag: 


ner-Falkenberg, 6-0, 6-1. 


CORAL GABLES CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Coral Gables, Fla., Nov. 20 


6-4 

Men’s Doubles. Harum-Jerry 
Boesch-Buddy Behrens, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles. Sally Fuller d. Marilyn Stock, 
6-0, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles. Boesh- Marta 
Harum- Margaret Babbitt, 7-5, 6-3. 


Bennett 4. 


SOUTH FLORIDA JUNIORS 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Nov. 10 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Frank Froehling d. Mauricio Mon- 
John Karabasz d. Dave Durrill, 


-0. 

Froehling d. Karabasz, 6-4, 7-5. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 

Semi-finals. Lynn Kernwein d. Gay Miller, 
ep | Frances Farrar d. Joan Robinson, 6-1, 
11-9, 

Finals. Kernwein d. Farrar, 7-5, 7-5. 

Boys’ Singles 

Semi-finals Buster Turk d. Robert Dodson, 5-7; 
6-3, 6-1; Frank Froehling d. Bob Agnew, 6-2, -3, 

Finals. Turk d. Froehling, 6-2, 6-8, 12-10. 


Semi-finals. 
tana, . 1, 6:35 
6-0, 

Finals. 
7-5, 
1-6, 


January, 1958 


oe Singles. Dave Harum d. Frank Froehling, P 
6- 
Howard d. Ben 








Vitteki 
—a 


Wavre, 3, [irimse- 


1 
Kierbo 
acksor 

Final 
4, 


THA 


Juni 
Bond, Z 

















oem ei 3, 6-0; Gay Miller d. Sissie Vandenbosch, 
ba 0, 
| Thr Farrar d, Miller, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4. 
Boys’ 13 Singles 
- Semi-finals. Paul Speicher d. Bill Harris, 6-4, 

8 Jor 2; Bob Harris d. Mike Condon, 6-2, 6-2. 

chly, 6.F Finals. Harris d. Speicher, 6-3, 6-2. 

s Knud. Girls’ 13 Singles 

eIsby & Semi-finals. Sissie Vandenbosch d, Judy Pretty- 
man, 6:3, 6-4; Vicki Holmes d. Randi Shubert, 

Ander. 4, 6-0. 

— 5.8 Rinals, Vandenbosch d. Holmes, 6-1, 5-7, 6-1. 

“\gnete Other Results 

Junior Boys’ Doubles. Karabasz-Montana d. 
rrim-Perrin, 6-0, 6-2. 

\del, 3, Junior Girls’ Doubles. Kernwein-Robinson dd. 

). Fathi ikroll-Kneissel, 6-4, 6-1. 

Soliman Bere — Turk. Dodson d. Crow-Leyer- 
aph, 

Gi abies, Harris-Bossong d. Rubin-Weisel, 

“ker, 3, 6-2. 

ee hoy’ 13 Doubles. Harris-Harris d. Speicher- 

Pickard, Bpeicher, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2. 

Girls’ 13 Doubles. Holmes-Shubert d. Prettyman- 

lon and Wittekind, 6-2, 6-2. 

5. Ann 

ong, 8, 

ton TEXAS 

. Tey 

FALL FESTIVAL TOURNAMENT 

. Lom. Houston, Texas, Nov. 20 

Men’s Singles 

weer eg Round. Ed Davis z Ronnie Sawyer, 6-2, 

icis, 3.6 8 

kowski, Giarter-finals. Sammy Cauietes d. Roy are 

| 4, 6-1; Ronnie Fisher d. Hugh Sweeney, 7-5, 

igowna, 53. Tommy Roberts d. Davis, 5-7, 6-4, def.; Cit 

d. Ken Wagstaff, 6-1, 6-2, 
mals. Vickery d. Fisher, 7-5, 6-1; Giam- 

idel & d. Roberts, 8-6, 6-2. 

Werner Vickery d. a 6-4, 1-6, 17-15. 

ger, 8, Men’s Doubles 

‘Imann, -finals. Roberts-Fisher d. Sid Nachlas- 

rerona, Péix Kelley, 15-13, 10-8; Giammalva-Sweeney d. 

vre, 3, Bob Kamrath, 4-6, 6-1, 8-6. 

Janine | Semi-finals. ,Giammalva-Sweeney d. Vickery- 
Harry Parten, 7-5, 6-2; Roberts-Fisher d. Sawyer- 
Wagstaff, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 

Finals. Roberts-Fisher d. Giammalva-Sweeney, 
6-14, 10-8. 
Women’s Singles 
Finals. Nancy Richey d. Lovie Beard, 6-0, 6-1. 
Other Results 
Women’s Doubles. Betty Richey-Nancy Richey d. 
Mrs. Robert Shepherd—Mrs. Douglas Johnston, 

; b-1, 6-1 

linger, | Mixed Doubles. Fisher-Mary McFarland d. 

1, O-2, Kreer-Richey, 6-2 
Junior Boys’ Singles. Ronnie Fisher d. DeEdward 
Greer, 6-3, 


, def.; 
- 0. 


Poucett: 









demi-finals. 





Girls’ Singles 


Frances Farrar d. Stella Cunning 




















ay 
Junior Girls’ a. Mary Kay McFarland d. 
Roberta Nesmith, 6-3 
joys’ Singles. Danny Rhodes d. Dave Roemer, 


5, 6-4. ext 
‘ Is’ Singles. Marcia Durgin d. Roberta 
tin Nesmith, 6-4, 6-3. 
ors; | Boys’ 13 Singles. Brant Holland d. Lamar 
Roemer, 7-5, 6-2. 
Girls’ 13 Singles. Virginia Meyers d. Margaret 
; 4g Piet, 6-3, 6-3. 
7.9) Senior Singles. John Hoff d. Ed Pearson, 8-6, 
"he 











tat: |] SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
d. Al 
CHARLIE FARRELL INVITATION 
Wag- Palm Springs, Calif., Nov. 24 
: Men’s Singles 
First Round. Alex Olmedo d. Ed Atkinson, 7-9, 
: r. 6-1; Don Kierbow d. John Lesch, 6-2, 4-6, 
; Jack Tuero d. Eddie Sledge, 6-0, 6-4; Noel 
bling baat d. Allen Tong, 6-3, 6-4; John Cranston d. 
‘Bob Kimbrell, 6-1, 6-3; "Mike Franks d. Bruce 
Ben R2mpbell, 6-0, 6-2; Myron McNamara d. Allen 
nae 6-2; Bobby Delgado d. Ed Kauder, 8-10, 
Stock, I Quarter-finals. Olmedo d. Delgado, 6-4, 6-3; 
a Tuero d. Kierbow, 6-3, “" 7, 11-9; Brown d. Crans- 
"fon, 7-5, 6-4; Franks McNamara, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. (moe Sg ‘d. Tuero, 7-5, 4-3, def.; 
Franks d. Brown, 6-4, 6-2. 
Finals. Olmedo d. Franks, 6-4, 5-7, 8-6. 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Jablow-Delgado d. May-Olmedo, 6-4, 
Mor Bi ; Ripley-Cranston d. Farrell-Brown, 6-3, By 
urril, 
Finals Ripley-Crarfston d. Jablow-Delgado, 6-3, 
Mixed Doubles 
7.5, , Semi-finals, Mousie Powell-Cranston d. Jablow- 
71 ietbow, 6-3, 6-3; Dorothy Workman-Sledge d. 
' Backson-Fox, 65. 5-7, 6-4. 
Finals. Powell-Cranston d. Workman-Sledge, 6-3, 
5-7, THANKSGIVING JUNIOR ° par peepee 
Ok San Diego, Calif., 
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Bond, 6-1, 


Junior Boys’ Singles. 


World Tennis 


Dave Sip Jr. d. Bill 





Junior Boys’ —— (Advanced). Andreen 


McCain, 3-6, 6-4 
Junior Girls’ 


Singles. Kathy Chabot d. M. Dani 


elson, 6-3, 6-2. 
Junior Girls’ Singles (Advanced). Serio d, Cha 
rot, 6-1, 6-4, 
Boys’ Singles. 1D. Sanderlin d. Tilton, 3-6, 6-3, 
7 5. 
Girls’ Singles. J. Chabot d. O’Connell, 6-0, 6-0. 
Boys’ 13 Singles. €. Carriedo d. J. Sanderlin, 
7-5, 6-1. 
Girls’ 13 Singles. Herweg d. Herweg, def. 
Boys’ 11 Singles. Barth d. J. Sanderlin, 6-4, 1-6, 
8-6. 
Girls’ 11 Singles. Berrey d. Danielson, 8-6, 6-3. 
Boys’ 9 Singles. Berryman d, Amador, 6-2, 6-4. 
Girls’ 9 Singles. Berry d. Apple, 6-0, 6-0. 


RACQUET CLUB SENIOR INVITATION 


Palm Spings. Calif., Nov. 10 
Senior Singles. Ed Yeomans d. Bill Robertson, 
6-3, 6-0. 
Senior Doubles. John Sisson- Alan Herrington 
d. Yeomans-Dave Freed, 6-2, 6-2 


Mixed Doubles. Alex Gotthich. -Pat Yeomans d. 


Addie Clarke-Al Jablow, 6-3, 6-3. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Pasadena, Calif,, Nov. 1 

U. S. Davis Cup Team D. Southern California 
All-Stars, 4-1. Vic Seixas (US) d. Noel Brown, 
6-2, 12-12, called; Mike Green (US) d. Ed At- 
kinson, 6-2, 6-4; Herb Flam (US) d. Don Kier- 
bow, 7-5, 6-3; Barry MacKay (US) split with 
Mike Franks, 6-8, 6-1; Ron Holmberg (US) d. 
John Cranston, 7-5, 6-2; Franks-Cranston (SC) 
d. MacKay-Holmberg, 6-3, 6-2; Green-Billy Tal- 
bert split with Alex Olmedo-Brown, 6-4, 3-6. 





d, 





SOUTHWESTERN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 











Tucson, Ariz., Nov 
Phe 2 Singles. Jimmy Dye d. ‘Carl Eltzholtz, 
Women’s Singles. 
Palmer, 6-2, 2-6, 6-0. 


Louise Brough d. Victoria 





NATIONAL PUBLIC 
PARKS RANKINGS 











Men’s Singles. 1. Linn Rockwood, € George 
Meyerson, 3. Bert Brown, 4. Bill Parks, 5 Wayne 
Pearce, 6. Dale Rohland, 7. Bill Weatherill, 8. 
Joe Cowley, 9. Jim Tarr, 10. Jerry Glade, 11. Bob 
Sassone, 12. Bill Sweet, 13, Hy Saunders, 14. 
Lee Winslow, 15. Julian Cohen, 16. George 
Anderson. 

Men’s Doubles. 1. Wayne Pearce-Linn Rock- 
wood, 2. Bert Brown-George Meyerson, 3. Allen 
Schmitt-Ralph Dudgeon, 4. Bill Parks-Dale Roh- 
land, Jim Tarr-Don Eads, 6. Norman Mac- 
Donald-Larry Negrete, 7. Lee Winslow-Bill Kon- 
car, 8. Ted Saylor-Ellsworth Hale, 9. Joe Cowley- 
Hy Saunders, 10. George Anderson-Tom Walker, 
11. Ted Jordan-Roy Story, 12. Bill Wright-Bill 
Sweet, 13, Dick Bennion-Grant Evans, 14. Frank 
Mendicino- George Cramer. 

Women’s Singles. 1. Mary Arnold Prentiss, 2. 
Joan Johnson, 3. Barbara Krase Chandler, 4. June 
Stack, 5. Margo Hedges, 6. Sonja Mitrovich, 7. 
Jeri Shepard, 8. Jo Freed, 9. Janice Romney, 10. 
Kay Hackett, 11. Winnie McCoy, 12. Anita Solo- 
sabol, 13. Jenny Papangelis. 

Women’s Doubles. 1. Joan Johnson-Jeri-Shep- 
ard, 2. Sonja Mitrovich-Winnie McCoy, 3. Bar- 
bara Chandler-Anita Solosabol, 4. Leah Daly- 
Janice Romney, 5. Muriel Cooper-Joan Warner, 
6. Jo Freed-Kay Hackett, 7. Adeleine Butkus- 
Jenny Papangelis, 8. Melba Kennington-Sue Han- 


6-2. 
Finals. 





cock, 9. Margaret Demogenes-Barbara Pattee. 

Mixed Doubles. 1. Bert Brown-Joan jotgees, 2. 
Bill Weatherill-Winnie McCoy, 3. Bob Sassone- 
June Stack, 4. Tom Wilkerson-Mary Arnold Pren 
tiss, 5, George Meyerson-Jeri Shepard, 6. Lee 
Winslow-Margo Soles. 7. Bob Donnan-Anita 


Solosabol, 8. Wayne Pearce-Leah Daly, 9. George 
Tate- Barbara Pattee. 

Senior Singles. 1. Dave Freed, 2. Allen Schmitt, 
3. Norman MacDonald, 4. Larry Negrete, 5. Russ 
Elderkin, 6. Leonard Johnson, 7. Jerry Hart, 8. 


Wilson Booth. 

Senior Doubles. 1. Norman MacDonald-Larry 
Negrete, 2. Dave Freed-Hyrum Cannon, 3. Don 
Dixon-Buck Dixon, 4. Jerry Hart-Ed Leonard. 


— STATES RANKINGS 

Women. 1. Margaret duPont, 2. Bunny Vosters, 
3. Belmar Hsaeren 4. Sylvia Simonin, 5. Alice 
Fehrenbach, 6. Mrs. Laussat Clement, 7. Sally 
Leid, 8. Mrs. Harry Hoffman, 9. Mary Albright, 
10, Jane Feise, 11. Judy Sylvester, 12. Gloria 
Young, 13. Mrs. Stanley Smoyer, 14. Jean Hecht, 
15. Carol Heffelfinger, 16. Louise Moessner, 17. Joy 
Valderrama, 18. Marion Bennett, 19. Barbara 
Wood, 20. Rose Bressi, 21. Janet Thomas, 22. Mrs. 
Alfred Schwartz, 23. Adele Boyd, 24. Helen 
Hamilton, 25. Mary Gallagher, 26. Alice Gottshall, 
27. Mrs. C. Fink Fischer, 28. Judy Aiken, 29. 
Edith Cressman, 30. Nancy Williamson, 31. Jean 
Brunder, 32. Elaine Hinkel, 33. Mary Gentile, 34. 
Mary Jane Rohn. 


CORAL GABLES THANKSGIVING 
TOURNEY 
Coral Gables, Fla., Dec. 1 
Junior Boy’ Sing les 


ge ae John Karabasz . Robbie Dodson, 
6-2, ; John Turk d. Francisco Montana, 6-2, 


6-2. 
Finals. Karabasz d. Turk, 6-2, 6-2 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Frances Farrar d. Joan erent 6-3, 
6-3; Lynn Kernwein d. Ann Kneissl, 6-0, 
Finals. Farrar d. Kernwein, 6-1, 6-4 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Hal Lowe d. Bill Davis, 6-2, 6-2; 
Bog Agnew d. George Shubert, 6-2, 63; 
Finals. Lowe d. Agnew, def. 
Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Gay Miller d. Archie Hufty, 
6-2; Betty Harris d. Elaine Rubin, 6-3, 6-2. 
Finals. Miller d. Harris, 6-1, 6-1. 
Boys’ 13 Singles 
Semi-finals. Ed Turville d. Mike Condon, 6-3, 
6-2; Bob Harris d. Bob Schull, 6-1, 6-2. 
Finals. Turville d. Harris, 6-1, 7-5. 
Girls’ 13 Singles 
Semi-finals. Lynda West d. Rosemary Killen, 
6-0, 6-2; Jane Derby d. Judy Prettyman, 8-6, 3-6, 


9-7. 
Finals. West d. a 6-4, 6- ned 
Boys’ 11 Singles 
Finals. Bill Harris  ! John Gilbart, 4-6, 7-5, 6-0. 
Girls’ 11 Singles 
Finals. Vicki Holmes d. Gloria Sullivan, 6-4, 6-2. 


BRAZILIAN NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sao Paulo, Nov. 17 

Men’s Singles 

Semi-finals. Carlos Fernandes 


7-5, 


d. R. Barnes, 


7-5, 6-1, 3- ray 6-1; I. Ribeiro d. M. Fernandes, 
6-8, 6-4, 6-1. 
Finals. Ribera d. Fernandes, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4, 6-2. 


Men’s Doubles 
Finals. Ronald Moreira: Barnes 
Fernandes, 2-6, 9-7, 6-4, 8-6. 
Women’s “Singles 
Semi-finals. Maria Esther Bueno d. Lucy Maia, 
7-5, 7-5; Ingrid Metzner d. M. H. de Amorim, 7-5, 


Metzner d. Bueno, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 
Women’s Doubles 
Finals. Metzner-Bueno d. Maia-Amorin, 6-2, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. M. Pucheu-Amorim d. C. Fernandes-C. 
Carvalho, 8-6, 3-6, 6-1. 


d. Fernandes- 





REVISED WINTER SCHEDULE 


West Coast Championships, St. caret, Fila. 


Coral Gables, Fila. 


Horwood, Fila. 


Heart’s Delight Tourn., Falfurrias (Texas) High School 


Texas 
Puerto Rico 


Jan. 6-12 

Jan. 13-19 Coral Gables-Univ. of Miami 

Jan. 20-26 Hollywood Beach Inv., on nde Beach, Fla. 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 Austin Smith ‘Chps., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Feb. 3-9 Florida State Chps., Orlando, Fla. 

Feb. 10-16 So. ‘Florida Chps., West Palm oo Fla. 

Feb. 15-16 Mid-Winter Inv., Buffalo, N. 

Feb. 17-23 Hollywood Shamrock Inv., 

he 17-23 USLTA INDOOR CHPS. (place to be decided) 
Feb. 17-23 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2 San Antonio Interscholastics, San Antonio, Texas 
Feb. 24-Mar. 2 City of Miami Inv., Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2 Panama Chps., El Panama Hotel, P. R. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2 Midland Inv. Interscholastics, Midland, Texas 
Mar. 3-9 Barranquilla Inv., Barranquilla, 

Mar. 4-9 Garland High ‘Schoot Inv., Saninad: Texas 

Mar. 10-16 Caracas Inv., Caracas, Venez. 

Mar. 10-16 High School Inv., Wichita Falls, 

Mar. 117-23 Caribe Hilton Inv., San Juan, 

Mar. 17-24 Odessa High School Inv. ., Odessa, Texas : 
Mar. 24-30 oe Bay Inv., Montego Bay, ho B. W. 
Mar. 31-Apr. 6 Good Neighbor Chps. .» Miami Beach, 

Apr. 7-13 Masters Inv., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Apr. 7-13 Dallas Inv., Dallas, Texas 

Apr. 14-20 River Oaks’ Inv., Houston, Texas 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CHAMPS. Bloemfontein’s Sandra Rey- Joan Cross plays in both women’s singles and junior events 
nolds is the Free State’s women’s singles champion, having She was a quarter-finalist in the Southern Transvaal, wherg 
beaten Jean Forbes in the final. She also won the women’s she lost a good match to Bernice Carr, and she lost in thy 


doubles with Renee Schuurman and the mixed doubles with semi-finals of the Juniors to Jean Forbes. She was a finals 
Owen Williams. Photo, The Bloemfontein Friend. in the recent Natal Championships. Photos, Johannesburg Stor 


Jean Forbes defeated her old nemesis, Dora Kilian Shaw, to Bernice Carr, a tireless fighter and excellent retriever, 
reach the final of the Southern Transvaal Championships. In a top-flight tournament record. She recently defeated Val ani 
the mixed doubles, she and partner lan Froman lost in the Jean Forbes in order to gain the Southern Transvaal crows 
title round to brother Gordon Forbes and sister-in-law Valerie. and she invariably gives a fine performance. 
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in the , ‘ , a MUNTTE 
be Now under construction — and complementing existing 16 TENIKO 
ben COMMANDER, 4 TENIKO ROYAL and 3 TENIFLEX Tennis 


Courts now in use — the Lawrenceville School at Lawrenceville, New 


e 


Sealed 


Jersey — adds to its beautiful campus and existing tennis facilities 
— 4 new TENIFLEX All-weather, Green Composition tennis courts 
for its student body. 


The FEISE family of Tennis Court installations — including CORKTURF, TENIKO ROYAL 
and TENIFLEX — affords the prospective court owner a selection of court surfaces of every 


type and in every price range — in the construction of new courts or the re-surfacing or 
re-building of existing facilities — TENIKO, CORKTURF or TENIFLEX will meet your 
requirements. 


Estimates and information always without obligation 


Write for illustrated catalogue 


. C. Feise Co. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 





Narberth, Pennsylvania 


or, he West Palm Beach, Florida 
‘al an 
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The Wilson Championship Tennis Bail, 
now in the convenient 12 Pak, has been 
awarded the official adoption forthe U.S.L.T.A. 
National Championships at Forest Hills and 
Longwood. In addition, it is in exclusive use 
on the Kramer World Championship Tour. 
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These are the Rackets 
Of Kramer, of Connolly, 
Trabert, Hardwick, 

Of Sedgman and Budge. 


These are the Rackets 
Played by more champions 
Than any others in the game. 


But there is more. 


These are the Rackets 
Made for you 
And for all who love Tennis. 


Brilliantly designed and crafted, 
Rackets for all ages and skills, 
Rackets that come alive 

In your hands as in the hands 


Of champions. 


For top quality Tennis Rackets—the finest 
equipment at the price you want to pay—see 
the 1958 selection of Wilson Rackets where 
ever quality tennis equipment is sold. 






